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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 
Annals of the First Four Years of the Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. By Sir John Hayward, 

Knight, D.C.L. Edited from a MS. in the 

Harleian Collection. By John Bruce, Esq. 

F.S.A. Small 4to. pp. 114. 

Txis new product of the Camden Society is 
well worth the reputation for judicious selec- 
tion and excellent editing which the best of its 
preceding publications have obtained. It is, 
indeed, a work of high historical interest, and 
throws a light on several important, as well as 
disputed transactions, besides exhibiting to us 
such lively pictures of the doings and pageants 
of these eventful years, as to afford the enter- 
tainment of admirable description (such as 
miglit honour the pen of a Scott or James), 
whilst it developes the springs upon which 
such momentous occurrences hinged. 

The Introduction, by Mr. Bruce, belongs to 
the most valuable class of such compositions. 
It is full of information, and given with rare 
judgment. As a general essay on the period 
it will be read with much instruction, and the 
new particulars relative to Hayward are both 
personally and literarily curious. We have 


been extremely pleased with it altogether, and 
with his notes ; for there is all that the subject 
required, and nothing overdone or extended 
beyond what was necessary. : 

In proof of this, we shall beg leave to quote 


a little :— 

“Amongst the many consequences which 
followed upon the introduction of printing 
into England, one of the earliest was, that it 
made our history popular. Caxton’s * Chron- 
icle’ effected, in that respect, a change which, 
half a century later, would have been the result 
of the dissolution of the monasteries. It with- 
drew history from the exclusive care of the 
church, and taught her to speak the language, 
and appeal directly to the feelings, of the peo- 
ple. But the vernacular chroniclers who suc- 
ceeded the monastic writers of history were 
little conscious of the importance of their task. 
They followed in the footsteps of the humblest 
of their predecessors, and seldom aimed at any 
higher mark than that of being found faithful 
and diligent annalists. ‘They were industrious 
collectors of facts, pains-taking chronologists, 
honest narrators, but, as a body, were totally 
devoid of that power of description which 
makes manifest the truth respecting past 
events, in such manner as to render it condu- 
tive to the instruction of mankind. In such 
hands history lost much of its usefulness and 
all its dignity, and greatly is it to be regretted 
that this depression of historical literature took 
Place at a time when, in other departments of 
human knowledge, our intellectual strength 
was at its height; when poetry shone with 
pre-eminent brilliancy, and the profoundest 
depths of theology were investigated with an 
acuteness which has never been surpassed. No 
doubt there were many men who saw and de. 
plored the state of things upon which I am 
commenting, and there were, at any event, two 
who endeavoured to amend it — Camden and 

fayward ; united in their lives as the joint 
historiographers of King James’s College at 

helsea, and now, after the lapse of two cen- 





turies, again brought together in name,—the 
one as the author of the following work, and 
the other as the patron of the Society by whom 
it is published. Camden and Hayward took, 
indeed, different paths, and I by no means seek 
to place them upon an equality; it is honour 
enough for Hayward if it be allowed that both 
were well acquainted with the great classical 
models of historical composition, and wrote’ 
with minds imbued with a strong persuasion of 
their many excellent qualities, and an anxious 
desire to catch some portion of their spirit ; 
and that whilst Camden was setting forth in 
pure and simple Latin his admirable ‘ Britan- 
nia,’ and his * Annales,’ and was placing before 
the world some of the most valuable of the: 
foundations of English History in his collection | 
of Chronicles, Hayward was composing, in our } 
own language, works which, notwithstanding 
their many defects, were of a higher character, | 
and approached more nearly to a better descrip.’ 
tion of historical writing, than any which had, 
then been published. . a ° 

‘* Hayward spared no pains to gather infor- 
mation, and often obtained it from sources the 
most difficult to reach. I have already noticed 
this fact respecting his Norman Kings; _his| 
‘Edward VI.’ was the first history founded 
upon the valuable journal of that sovereign, to! 
which Hayward had access through the libe- 
rality of Sir Robert Cotton ; and a comparison | 
of various passages in the following work with | 
the diplomatic correspondence relating to the} 
same facts, which has since been published, has 
led me to the conclusion that he must have 
had access to many public or official documents. 
His fidelity was equal to his diligence. Mis- 
takes there are in his works —and who can 
write without them? and prejudices and su- 
perstitions will occasionally peep forth; but 
the following work contains in its highly 
favourable picture of Queen Elizabeth,—whose 
memory Hayward had certainly no personal 
cause to revere, and dispraise of whom would 
not have been unacceptable in the court of her 
successor,—a striking proof that the author 
could follow truth even at the sacrifice of his 
own feelings. But Hayward’s claim to consi- 
deration and regard is not founded on his style, 
or his diligence, or his fidelity, but on the fact 
to which I have before alluded—that he was 
amongst the first of those who sought to make 
our history something better than a mere ex- 
tended chronology. It was his desire, * by the 
light of language,’ to use the expressive words 
of Lord Bacon, ‘to place before our very eyes 
the movements of the times, the characters of 
persons, the hesitations of councils, the course 
and flow of actions, as of waters; the hollow- 
ness of pretences, the secrets of empire.” To 
do all this, Lord Bacon continues, ‘ is truly a 
work of great labour and judgment,’ and if it 
be so, great should be the honour, and many 
the allowances, which they meet with, who first 
lead the way towards its accomplishment.” 

Hayward’s domestic enjoyments seem to have 
been of the least enviable kind, and Mr. Bruce 
says :— 

u The bitter feelings which Hayward enter- 
tained against womankind lead to inferences 


concerning him. 


he exclaims, when commenting upon the con- 
duct of the Duchess of Somerset in his ‘ His- 
tory of Edward VI.,’ ‘ the most sweete poison, 
the most desired evill in the world. Certainly 
as it is true, as Syracides saith, that there is no 
malice to the malice of a woman, so no mis- 
chiefe wanteth where a malicious woman 
beareth sway. A woman was first given to 
man for a comforter, but not for a counsailor, 
much lesse a controler and director, and, there- 
fore, in the first sentence against man, this 
cause is expressed, because thou obeyedst the 
voice of thy wife’ (p. 84, edit. 1630). Not- 
withstanding their mutual ‘disagreements, it 
may be inferred from their wills that both Hay- 
ward and his wife lived upon friendly terms 
with her relations.” 

The Introduction concludes modestly, but 
with an uncalled-for doubt :— 

*¢ When I recur to what I have written, and 
observe the length to which my observations 
have extended, I feel apprehensive that I may 
be thought to have occupied a greater space 


\than is due to my subject. It should, however, 


be borne in mind, that the present publication 
completes the series of Sir John Hayward’s 
works, and affords, therefore, a proper oppor- 
tunity for endeavouring to add something to 
the few biographical particulars hitherto known 
Little as I have been able to 
effect, I would fain hope that my mite will be 
acceptable, as a contribution, not only to our 
literary history—a subject which well deserves 
the attention of the Camden Society—but to 
two important works, the non-existence of 
which is daily more and more deplored —a 
History of Suffolk, and an Athene Cantabrigi- 
enses. The former is, I trust, happily in 
progress, under the care of Mr. Gage Roke- 
wode ; for the latter there exists an abundance 
of materials: but where is the scholar whose 
zeal and learning are to secure for Cambridge 
advantages as great as those which Oxford 
derives from the conjoint labours of Anthony 
Wood and Dr. Bliss ?” 

We shall now proceed to the history itself, 
and our readers will, we think, be amused in 
these days of our Queen’s public appearances on 
great state occasions, to contrast them with the 
customs of our elders in the “* merrie days of 
Queen Bess :**— : 

“ And, for that the presence of the Prince 
is of greatest moment to establish affayres, the 
Queene, the next day after her title was pro- 
claimed, removed from Hatfield, in Hartford- 
shire, where shee then lay, towardes London ; 
and was upon the way incountred and inter- 
tained in all places with such a concourse of 
people, with sve lively representationes of love, 
joy, and hope, that it farr exceeded her expec- 
tatione. The people of all sorts (even such 
whose fortunes were unlike either to bee 
amended or impaired by change) went many 
myles out of the City to see her, some uppon 
particular affectione to her person, others upon 
opinione of good to the State, some uppon an 
ordinary levity and delight in change, and not 
a few because they would doe as others did ; 
all with like fervency contending who should 
most neerly approach unto her, who should 





not very favourable to his lady: ‘O wives !’ 


most cheerfully bestow uppon her all honour- 
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able titles and happy wishes. Now, if ever any 
persone had eyther the gift or the stile to 
winne the hearts of people, it was this Queene ; 
and if ever shee did expresse the same, it was 
at that present, in coupling mildnesse with 
majesty as shee did, and in stately stouping to 
the meanest sort. All her facultyes were in 
motione, and every motione seemed a well- 
guided actione ; her eye was set upon one, her 
eare listened to another, her judgment ranne 
uppon a third, to a fourth shee addressed her 
speech ; her spiritt seemed to be every-where, 
and yet so intyre in her selfe, as it seemed to 
bee noe where else. Some shee pityed, some 
shee commended, some shee thanked, at others 
shee pleasantly and wittily jeasted, contemn- 
ing noe person, neglecting noe office; and 
distributing her smiles, lookes, and graces, soe 
artificially, that thereupon the people againe 
redoubled the testimonyes of their joyes ; and 
afterwards, raising every thing to the highest 
straine, filled the eares of all men with immo- 
derate extolling their Prince. Shee was a 
Lady, upon whom nature had bestowed, and 
well placed, many of her fayrest favores; of 
stature meane, slender, streight, and amiably 
composed ; of such state in her carriage, as 
every motione of her seemed to beare majesty : 
her haire was inclined to pale yellow, her fore- 
heade large and faire, a seemeing sete for 
princely grace; her eyes lively and sweete, 
but short-sighted; her nose somewhat rising 
in the middest; the whole compasse of her 
countenance somewhat long, but yet of admi- 
rable beauty, not so much in that which is 
tearmed the flower of youth, as in a most 
delightfull compositione of majesty and modesty 
in equall mixture. But without good quali- 
tyes of mynde, the gifts of nature are like 
paynted floweres, without eyther vertue or 


sappe; yea, sometymes they grow horrid and 


loathsome. Now her vertues were such as 
might suffice to make an Aethiopian beautifull, 
which, the more a man knowes and under- 
stands, the more he shall admire and love, In 
life, shee was most innocent; in desires, mo- 
derate; in , just; of spirit, above 
credit and almost capacity of her sexe; of 
divine witt, as well for depth of judgment, as 
for quicke conceite and speedy expeditione; of 
eloquence, as sweete in the utterance, soe ready 
and easie to come to the utterance: of wonder- 
full knowledge both in learning and affayres ; 
skilfull not only in the Latine and Greeke, but 
alsoe in divers other forraine languages: none 
knew better the hardest art of all others, that 
is, of commanding men, nor could more use 
themselves to those cares without which the 
royall dignity could not be supported. She 
was relligeous, magnanimous, mercifull, and 
just ; respective of the honour of others, and 
exceeding tender in the touch of her owne. 
Shee was lovely and loving, the two principall 
bands of duty and obedience. Shee was very 
ripe and measured in counsayle and experience, 
as well not to lett goe occasiones, as not to 
take them when they were greene. Shee 
maintained Justice at home, and Armes abroad, 
with greate wisdome and authority in eyther 
place. Her majesty seemed to all to shine 
though courtesy: but as shee was not easy to 
Teceive any to especiall grace, so was shee most 
Constant to those whom shee received; and of 
great judgment to know to what point of great- 
nesse men were fit to bee advanced. Shee was 
rather liberall than magnificent, making good 
choys of the receivoures; and for this cause 
was thought weake by some against the desire 
of - But it is certaine that beside the 
want of treasure which shee found, her cgn- 





tinuall affayres in Scottland, France, the Low 
Countries, and in Ireland, did occasione greate 


wrought, and therein a thousand markes in 
gold, with request that shee would continue a 


provisione of money, which could not bee gracious Mistris to the City; Shee answered, 
better supplyed, than by cutting off eyther! ‘hat shee was bound in a naturall obligations 
excessive or unnecessary expense at home. | so to doe, not soe much for ther gold, as for 


Excellent Queene! what doe my words but 
wrong thy worth ? what doe I but guild gold ? 
what but shew the sunne with a candle, in 
attempting to prayse thee whose honour doth 
flye over the whole world upon the two wings 
of Magnanimity and Justice, whose perfection 
shall much dimme the lustre of all other that 
shall be of thy sexe ? - ° 

“ Upon the fourteenth day of January in the 
afternoon, shee passed from the Tower through 
the City of London to Westminster, most 
royally furnished, both for her persone and for 
her trayne, knowing right well that in pom- 
pous ceremonies a secret of government doth 
much consist, for that the people are naturally 
both taken and held with exteriour shewes. 
The Nobility and Gentlemen wer very many, 
and noe lesse honourably furnished. The rich 
attire, the ornaments, the beauty of Ladyes, 
did add particular graces to the solemnity, and 
held the eyes and hearts of men dazeled 
betweene contentment and admiratione. When 
shee tooke her coach within the Tower, she 
made a solemne thanksgiving to God, that he 
had delivered her noe lesse mercifully, noe 
lesse mightily from her imprisonment in that 
place, then he had delivered Daniell from the 
lyones denne: that hee had preserved her from 
those dangers wherewith shee was both invi- 
roned and overwhelmed, to bring her to the 
joye and honour of that daye. As shee passed 
through the City, nothing was omitted to doe 
her the highest honours, which the Citizens 
(whoe could procure good use both of purses 
and inventiones) were able to perfourme. It 
were the part of an idle orator to describe the 
Pageants, the Arkes,* and other well-devised 
honoures done unto her ; the order, the beauty, 
the majestie of this actione, the high joye of 
some, the silence and reverence of other, the 
constant contentment of all; their untired 
patience never spent, eyther with long expect- 
ing (some of them from a good part of the 
night before) or with unsatiable beholding the 
Ceremonies of that day. The Queene was 
not negligent on her part to descend to all 
pleasing behaviour, which seemed to proceede 
from a naturall gentlenesse of dispositione, 
and not from any strayned desire of popula- 
rity or insinuatione. Shee gave due respect 
to all sorts of persones, wherein the quicknesse 
of her spirit did worke more actively than 
did her eyes. When the people made the ayre 
ring with praying to God for her prosperity, 
shee thanked them with exceeding livelinesse 
both of countenance and voyce, and wished 
neither prosperity nor safety to her selfe, which 
might not bee for their common good. As she 
passed by the Companyes of the City, standing 
in their liveryes, shee tooke particular know- 
ledge of them, and graced them with many 
witty formalytes of speech. Shee diligently 
both observed and commended such devises as 
were presented unto her, and to that end some- 
times caused her coach to stand still, some- 
times to be removed to places of best advantage 
for hearing and for sight; and in the mean 
time fairely intreated the people to be silent. 
And when shee understoode not the meaning 
of any representatione, or could not perfectly 
heare some speeches that wer made, shee caused 
the same to be declared unto her. When the 
Recorder of the City presented to her a purse 
of crimson sattin, very richly and curiously 


* «i, e, The arches.” 


ther good wills: that as they had beene at 
great expence of treasure that daye, to honour 
her passage, so all the dayes of her life shee 
would be ready to expend not only her treasure, 
but the dearest dropps of her bloode, to main. 
tayne and increase ther flourishing estate, 
When shee espyed a pageant at the Little 
Conduit in Cheape, shee demanded (as it was 
her custome in the rest) what should be repre. 
sented therein: Answeare was made, that 
Time did there attend for her: ‘ Time? (sayd 
she) How is that possible, seeing it is tyme 
that hath brought me mee hither?’ Here a 
Bible in English, richly covered, was Jet downe 
unto her by a silk lace from a child that repre. 
sented Truth. Shee kissed both her hands, 
with both her hands shee received it, then shee 
kissed it; afterwards applyed it to her brest: 
and, lastly, held it up, thanking the City espe. 
cially for that gift, and promising to be a dili- 
gent reader thereof. When any good wishes 
were cast forth for her vertuous and religious 
government, shee would lift up her hands 
towards Heaven, and desire the people to 
answer, Amen. When it was told her that 
an auncient citizen turned his heade backe and 
wept: ‘I warrant you’ (said shee) ‘it is for 
joy ;’ and so in very deede it was. Shee cheer- 
fully received not only rich giftes from persons 
of worth, but nosegayes, floweres, rose-marie 
branches, and such like presents, offered unto 
her from very meane persones, insomuch as it 
may truly be’ saide, that there was neyther 
courtesy nor cost cast away that daye uppon 
her. It is incredible how often shee caused 
her coach to staye, when any made offer to 
approach unto her, whither to make petitione, 
or whither to manifest their loving affectiones, 
Hereby the people, to whom no musicke is soe 
sweete as the affability of ther prince, were so 
strongly stirred to love and joye, that all men 
contended how they might most effectually tes. 
tify the same; some with plausible acclama. 
tions, some with sober prayers, and many with 
silent and true-hearted teares, which were then 
seen to melt from their eyes. And afterwardes, 
departing home, they so stretched every thing 
to the highest streyne, that they inflamed the 
like affectiones in otheres. It is certaine that 
thes high humilities, joyned to justice, are of 
greater power to winne the hearts of people 
than any, than all other vertues beside, All 
other vertues are expedient for a prince, all are 
advised, but thes are necessary, thes are e- 
joyned; without many other a prince may 
stande, but without thes upon every occasione 
he standes in danger. The day following, 
being Sundaye, shee was, with all accustomed 
ceremonyes, crowned in the Abbey Church at 
Westminster; having made demonstration of 
soe many princely vertues before, that all men 
wer of opinione that one crowne was not sufi- 
cient to adorne them. The coronation ended, 
shee passed in greate state to Westminster 
Hall, and ther dined.” : 
Three hundred years make a wonderful dif- 
ference in customs and feelings ; but the lesson, 
the real lesson of truth between sovereign and 
subject, is to be learned under all the variations. 
We will not, however, preach about it; but 
only express our hope that Victoria may reign 
as long as Elizabeth, and see the country 
equally respected abroad and prosperous a 
home; that she may individually enjoy ™ 





greater felicity; and that no stain may ever 
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rest on the throne which she filled ;—none 
such as attached to Elizabeth’s conduct in re- 
gard to the unfortunate Mary. But on this 
subject we shall reserve two or three of our 
next week’s columns. 





The Fall of Saul. A Sacred Epic Poem. By 
J. G. Seymer, M.A. of St. Alban’s Hall, 
Oxford. 12mo. pp.301. London, 1839. 

WE have seldom seen a volume of poetry pub- 

lished with such a splendid list of subscribers 

(both in quality and numbers) as graces the pre- 

sent work: we only wish that the book was 

more worthy of the patronage bestowed upon 
it. There are but few subjects better adapted 
for an epic poem than the one chosen by our 

author, bnt the materials are such as only a 

master-hand could mould into the forms of 

Beauty and Terror ; the life and spirit necessary 

to awaken anew our interests in such a work, 

could only be infused by a true poet, and such 

Mr. Seymer is not. There is a flatness in his 

style, a dead formality, a cold measuring out of 

rhythm and metre, made up of “ ersts” and 

“then spoke’s,’’ *¢ to whom’s,”’ and suchlike 

hackneyed beginnings, as every schoolboy adopts 

when first he attempts blank verse. There is 
no fire, no soul, nothing that kindles up our 
feelings, throughont the whole volume; even 
the scene where the Witch of Endor calls up 
the spirit of Samuel is dry, hard, and unin- 
teresting. Tet any one, who at all understands 
the nature of poetry, take the following de- 
scription of the cave, and say if there is any 
thing in it of the grand and fearful, with which 
such a subject ought to be clothed, and in the 
presence of a sorceress and a seer, who throw 
into the shade all imaginary diablerie :— 

«« By this the King 

Before the cavern stood, when Albrok thrice 

His palms together smote, and at the sign, 

Beneath the utmost verge of that huge arch, 

Appeared the sorceress, her aspect such 

As when by the Asphaltine lake, she held 

Communion with the fiend. A lamp she bore, 

That ’mid ten thousand shapes of crystal growth, 

(Which o'er the rock wide incrustation spread,) 

Did multiply itself into a light, 

More lustrous far than ever on the feast 

Of Orient feneot shone, ‘The Hebrew king 

From that wild form recoiled; as with a glance, 

That seemed by meteor kindled, Edris scanned 

His height majestic. O'’er her bosom p 

The flash of dark suspicion; yet no eye 

Might read upon the tablet of her brow 

Her thoughts, as thus she spake : 

* What seek ye here ?'” 

This alone, in a subject which offers as rich 
material as the witch scene in ‘* Macbeth,’ is 
a convincing proof how unfit our author is to 
handle the matter he has fixed upon for his 
poem. But we will bring stronger proof. Here 
is the passage in which the spell is muttered, 
and the seer appears :— 

*** Whom shall I bring 

Thee up?" 

To whom the Hebrew king : ‘ Bring u 

Elkanah’s son.’ . . 

_ He said, and on the lips 

Of Edris are the words that once could search 

he unseen world. Breathless the son of Kish 

Beheld, but heard not. Wanly gleamed the lamp, 

As by a mist involved bred from the strife 

Of hope and fear (within his breast that raged), 

Or from the pining of his nature, worn 

By fast and, vigil. 

Now had Syria’s clime 

Half swept the hemisphere of night, as ceased 

Uhe muttered spell, and from the earth uprose 

Vhat seemed a man, who long with things that draw 

No growth from dust, high brotherhood had made. 

‘Tis won—the boon of fear is won, and he 

For whom the wail was erst at Ramah raised, 

Hath left the viewless clime which, far or near, 

Must hold awhile the race from Adam born, 

T'wixt this 7 hour and final doom, 

In pause of destiny, that ends the war 

Of good and ill within each spirit waged 

From birth to death, in peace, o'er which is hung 

Rapture of bliss or wo, to which the thrill 


Of utmost joy or grief that in this sphere 

May shake the heart, were coldest apathy. 

As where the — course hath been, appears 
Some shape of hues impalpable, so stood 

That shadow by the sorceress alone 

Descried. peo the king a mournful glance 
He turned, whilst on the mind of Edris came 
Remembrance of the warning by the fiend 
Pronounced.” 

How inferior is all this to the few solemn 
words in which the scene is narrated in the 
Bible! Take but the witch’s answer to Saul 
when he inquires the form of the seer, and the 
effect produced on the king :— 

««¢ An aged man 

He seems, of awful aspect; from the earth, 
Mist-like, he rises, and around him flow 
A mantle’s folds.’ 

She said. And, at her words, 
Instant upon the king conviction rushed, 
Unneeding attestation of the sense 
Corporeal. In his soul the present seer 
He felt; and toward the spot whereon the witch 
Her gifted gaze had fixed, he bowed him low,” 

Compare this with the following verse of 
Scripture, 1 Samuel, xxviii. 14 :— 

*“©And he said unto her, What form is he 
of? And she said, An old man cometh up; 
and he is covered with a mantle. And Saul per- 
ceived that it was Samuel, and he stooped with 
his face to the ground, and bowed himself.” 

How stands the witch of Endor when Samuel 
appears before her, when she sees ‘‘ gods arise 
out of the earth ?”.—the poet sayeth not. How 
looks Saul —his lips quivering ; his knees tot- 
tering; his glazed eyes fixed on that lurid 
light from which bursts a form that he feels, 
yet cannot see? Reader, we have told thee 
how. All the light and shade—the expression 
of the countenances—the sounding of voices, 
hollow, sepulchral, sinking upon the very heart, 
are left to thy imagination: the author 
ought to have done so, but could not ex- 
press them. We write this notice more in 
“sorrow than in anger;’’? for although Mr. 
Seymer has failed utterly, and in every sense 
of the word failed, in doing justice to the 
|mighty subject he has taken in hand, still 
jhe has approached it with a feeling of vene- 
jration. His epic is in general free from that 
| bombast and nonsense in which other writers 
, of the present day have clothed similar produc- 
(tions. But this is no excuse for his taking up 
'a theme which would have stranded the genius 
| of a Wordsworth ;—to which the greatest poet 
of the present day must have failed in doing 
jjustice. It is like one of Homer’s pigmies 
| stepping up and attempting to bear on his tiny 
|shoulders the burden of Atlas. Even Cowley, 
jin his ‘¢ Davideis” (in many senses a sub- 
|ject very similar), has totally failed. Our 
author is inferior as a poet to Cowley by many, 
many degrees! Another great fault—he has 
attempted to imitate the language of Milton ; 
and he moves through the heroic thunder of 
the blind bard like a tall, sickly lad in the 
armour of Achilles, fainting and staggering in 
| the ranks of battle. Here is a specimen :— 

** As when in times long past, from demon’s voice, 

Or human fraud with demon malice leagu 

(Though of that league unwitting), came the rhyme 

Oracular, or from the Delphic rock, 

Or from Dodona’s forests, or where else 

In Libya’s desert, or by Nilus’ stream, 

By Heaven’s high sufferance, the infernal power 

ost reigned.” 

Who that has read the first book of ‘‘ Para- 
dise Lost,” lines 506 to 520, cannot, at a 
glance, detect this poor imitation ? 

In conclusion, we would advise the author 
in future to content himself with soaring ac- 
cording to the strength of his wings. He has 
not the strong plumes of the sky-cleaving eagle, 
and makes but a weak figure when he attempts 








to jeave ‘dull earth behind him.” Still, he 





~ a nee emo Meme 
can do something; and that, too, far superior 
to the general run of the verses published in 
the present day: but he cannot grapple with a 
heroic poem. Nay, more, whenever he attempts 
to be very original, he becomes occasionally 
ridiculous ; as in the following :— 
** Her hoary locks 
Float like the standard of triumphant time 


Around her sunken cheek. 
* — . 


* 

What are effects 
But blossomings of causes bound by fate 
Each to its secret spring, which he who holds 
The power to wield, should wield?” 

What connexion is there here between “ the 
standard of triumphant time” and her “hoary 
locks?” Or what has * blossoming” to do 
with causes and effects? Weshould, however, 
like to see a volume of short, simple, sacred 
poems from the pen of Mr. Seymer: he would 
produce something worth reading in that line; 
for we believe him to be a very good man. 
But from another epic, “ Good Lord, deliver 
us.” 








The Letters of Horace 
Orford, &c. Vol. II. 
Bentley. 

Porrraits of the Countess of Suffolk, Sir 

Horace Mann, Richard Bentley (not our living 

publisher, but the son of the celebrated classic), 

and Gray the poet, are fitting embellishments 
of this volume, which contains the Mann cor- 
respondence already known and appreciated in 

a separate publication. There are, however, 

several new letters to give greater completeness 

to the general work, and we transcribe the 
following two, out of three, as specimens to lay 
before our readers. The first is a bit of litera- 
ture; the last sarcastic pictures of family felici- 
ties, though written facetiously about a child :— 
“ To the Rev. Joseph Spence. 
Arlington Street, June 3, 1751. 

* Dear Sir,—I have translated the lines, and 
send them to you; but the expressive concise- 
ness and beauty of the original, and my disuse 
of turning verses, made it so difficult, that I 
beg they may be of no other use than that of 
shewing you how readily I complied with your 
request. 

Iilam, quicquid agit, quoquo vestigia vertit, 
Componit furtim subsequiturque decor. 

If she but moves or looks, her step, her face, 
By stealth adopt unmeditated grace. 

There are twenty little literal variations that 

may be made, and are of no consequence, as 

move or look ; air instead of step, and adopts 
instead of adopt: -I don’t know even whether 

I would not read steal and adopt, instead of by 

stealth adopt. But none of these changes will 

make the copy half so pretty as the original. 

But what signifies that? Iam _ not obliged to 

be a poet because Tibullus was one; nor is it 

just now that I have discovered I am not. 

Adieu !” 

“* To the Hon. H. S. Conway. 
Arlington Street, May 5, 1752. 

“T now entirely credit all that my Lord 
Leicester and his family have said against 
Lady Mary Coke and her family; and am 
convinced that it is impossible to marry any 
thing of the blood of Campbell, without having 
all her relations in arms to procure a separa- 
tion immediately. Pray, what have I done? 
have I come home drunk to my wife within 
these four first days? or have I sat up gaming 
all night, and not come home at all to her, 
after her lady-mother had been persuaded that 
I was the soberest young nobleman in Eng- 
land, and had the greatest aversion to play ? 
Have I kept my bride awake all night with 
railing at her father, when all the world had 


Walpole, Earl of 
8vo. London, 1840. 
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allowed him to be one of the bravest officers in 
Europe? In short, in short, I have a mind to 
take counsel, even of the wisest lawyer now 
living in matrimonial cases. my Lord Coke 
* * #* ® Tf, like other Norfolk husbands, 
I must entertain the town with a formal part- 
ing, at least it shall be in my own way: my 
wife shall neither run to Italy after lovers and 
books,* nor keep a dormitory in her dressing- 
room at Whitehall for Westminster schoolboys, 
your Frederick Campbells, and such like ;+ 
nor yet shall she reside at her mother’s house, 
but shall absolutely set out for Strawberry Hill 
in two or three days, as soon as her room can 
be well aired; for, to give her her due, I don’t 
think her to blame, but flatter myself she is 
quite contented with the easy footing we live 
upon; separate beds, dining in her dressing- 
room when she is out of humour, and a little 
toad-eater that I had got for her, and whose 

kets and bosom I have never examined, to 
see if she brought any billets-dour from Tommy 
Lyttelton or any of her fellows. I shall follow 
her myself in less than a fortnight; and if her 
family don’t give me any more trouble,—why, 
who knows but at your return you may find 
your daughter with qualms, and in a sack ? 
If you should happen to want to know any 
more particulars, she is quite well, has walked 
in the park every morning, or has the chariot, 
as she chooses; and, in short, one would think 
that I or she were much older than we really 
are, for I grow excessively fond of her.” 

It may be well to explain that “all this 
letter refers.to Ann Seymour Conway, then 
three years old, who had been left with her 
nurse at Mr. Walpole’s, during an absence of 
her father and mother in Ireland.—£.” 





The Cezar. 


By the Author of ‘¢ Manuella,” 
&c. 3vols. 12mo. London, 1840. Small- 
wood. 
Whatever else may be thought of this his- 
torical romance, it must, at any rate, be con- 
ceded to the writer, that he has taken up a 
new ground. Sufficiently read in the olden 
annals of Russia, he has adopted for his prin- 
cipal personage, if not his hero, the renowned 
Czar Ivan Vassilivitch, to whom our Elizabeth 
sent Sir Thomas Randolph on an embassy, 
accompanied by an accomplished secretary, 
Master Tubervile, and his suite increased by 
a still more accomplished and important per- 
sonage (if we weigh him by the effects of his 
exploits), in Jocko, a monkey ; though we are 
not informed in what capacity he was ap- 
pointed to this perilons mission by Burleigh, 
the Palmerston of that distant day. But, 
judging from the circumstances, and his me- 
morable acts in support of the negotiation, it 
may be permitted us to lament that there is 
not in our own times a monkey attached to 
every one of our foreign embassies. The 
Muscovites* mistook him for the foul fiend, 
and, certes, he proved himself a perfect Talley- 
rand: in short, it is not easy to see how our 
countrymen would ever have got back without 
his assistance, or to say what would have been 
the present state of the Russian empire, had it 
not been for the influence he exercised in the 
national affairs at that critical period. An 
English physician and his lovely daughter also 
figure on the scene; the rest are Russians, 
from the czar to his lowest myrmidon — Czar- 
evitches, Bayars, Boyarinias, patriarchs, priests, 
Cossacks, Opritchnina officers and soldiers, 
* «Alluding to the wife of his eldest brother, Lord 
Wi » Rolle, wha had separated herself from 
her husband, and resided in Italy. —Z." 
+ Lady Townshend.—Z." 


and other classes and varieties of the popu- 
lation. 

As the czar was quite absolute, and brutally 
murdered, executed, and destroyed people at and 
for his pleasure, we do not feel a deep interest 
in his bloody vagaries; but must speak of the 
publication as a picture of these barbarians at 
the remote age chosen by the author, in which 
light it seems to be rested sufficiently on the best 
historians and annalists with whom we are 
acquainted, including Purchas, Olearius, Col- 
lins, Guagnino, Clarke, and Karamsin, &c. 
It would be a waste of patience in us to attempt 
to trace the amours and the extravagances of 
the inhuman tyrant whose life is here de- 
picted, and we shall therefore content our- 
selves with a sample extract, by which the 
nature of the whole narration may be fairly 
appreciated :— 

*¢ When the monarch entered the banqueting- 
hall, he appeared to have forgotten all that re- 
lated to his.own degrading conduct, and intent 
only upon the insult offered to his cherished 
legion of the Opritchnina, direful was the 
vengeance he contemplated on the daring out- 
laws who had provoked his wrath. The ban- 
quet proceeded in comparative silence, for 
which his countenanée was the tacit command. 
| No song—no toast enlivened the feast; few 
|dared to speak, until Bomelius, the Dutch 
physician, tacetiously called the monarch’s at- 
tention to a rumour which related to the En- 
glish embassy. ‘ Has my liege heard of the 
outlandish animal introduced by the English 
envoy? The first of its species ever beheld in 
| Muscovy.’ * Dost allude to himself?’ inter- 
;tupted Ivan, ‘ for, of a verity, he hath not 
{been bred in courts, or he would not have an- 
| swered Muscovy’s czar with such daring effront- 
jery.” ‘In truth, your majesty is most lenient 
| with these pert islanders,’ continued the Dutch 
| Jew, who leaned to his adopted country, then 
| the intriguing rival of England. ‘ But I would 
| speak of the monkey, so called, which has 
acquired some notoriety during the short resi- 
dence of Sir Thomas Randolph. This animal 
is most hideous, and your loyal people are fully 
persuaded that the brute is possessed of super- 
natural powers, and is the representative of his 
majesty of the regions of darkness.’ ‘ Upon 
what basis do they establish such a presump- 
tion 2’ inquired the czar, with increasing cu- 
riosity. ‘ Not upon the basis, but the éail of 
the creature, your majesty. The fact is, the 
nondescript, although in semblance it doth assi- 
milate most closely to the human form, hath a 
very questionable appendage —a—tail, — your 
majesty,’ further ventured the Jew. ‘ Then, 
of a truth, dowe opine, with our loyal subjects, 
that the animal hath the very appurtenances 
which our holy church ascribes to the evil one.’ 
‘And, moreover, your majesty,’ continued 
Bomelius, * your lieges affirm that the whole 
of the embassy are in demoniacal allegiance ; 
and your trusty physician, Wilmington (he 
insidiously added), has apparently joined in the 
Satanic conspiracy, for the greatest intimacy 
exists between him and the ambassador.’ The 
czar looked suspiciously at the Dutchman, as 
if he was fully conscious of the invidious insi- 
nuation. ‘ There is, moreover,’ added Bome- 
lius, ‘a stripling whom your majesty may have 
noticed in the suite of the Englisher ; a mere 
boy; fair-haired and delicate—one George 
Tubervile. Strange things are told of his 
practices. ’Tis said, that he is ever star- 
gazing; nay, they do affirm that he is in secret 
intercourse with evil spirits, and has given 
out that an eclipse of the sun is to take place 
‘on Saint Isase’s day.’ ‘ We are not so credul- 














ous, good Bomelius. What! shall it be said 
that this outlandish witling shall pry into the 
constellations which light the sky of Russia 
without our sanction? This is an invasion of 
our czardom, and doth concern us, Master 
Bomelius. Let the foreigner interfere with his 
own luminaries. ‘These are our property ; and, 
withont our royal permission, he shall not be 
suffered to commune with them. But we will 
question this forward prophet ourselves.” And 
by his order messengers were immediately de- 
spatched to bring the rash astrologer to the pre. 
sence. Master Tubervile was yery much taken 
by surprise, when, somewhere about midnight, 
he was intruded upon by an unceremonious order 
to repair forthwith to the Kremlin. He was at 
the very moment working an hexameter, the 
twin rhyme for which had puzzled him more 
than the line itself; and he most irreverently 
wished the czar snugly interred in Poet's Cor. 
ner, when he was thus interrupted. But mak. 
ing a virtue of necessity, he followed his guide, 
and by the time he had passed the threshold of 
the palace, had succeeded in the satisfactory 
completion of his verse; for, though Walker's 
‘Rhyming Lexicon’ had not in'that age assisted 
our poet, he proved himself on this occasion a 
rhyming walker. The slim person of the secre- 
tary was, in the estimation of all true Musco- 
vites, but a sorry recommendation : and though 
his countenance was intelligent, they looked 
with contempt upon the slender proportions of 
his frame, their only standard of manly beauty 
being quantity, and the bulk of a Falstaff the 
only criterion of elegance and noble deportment. 
The secretary, however, whose modesty subdued 
his just pretensions to almost too narrow limits, 
even where his talents could be appreciated, 
and sought with diffidence the smile of appro- 
bation, felt all the nobler feelings of man rush 
to his heart, and flush his cheek, when he en- 
countered the interrogatories of the bloated and 
ignorant courtiers of a barbarian. ‘So!’ ex. 
claimed Ivan, as. he fixed his suspicious and 
scrutinising eye upon Tubervile, ‘ we hear that 
thou dost deal in necromancy, assortest with 
the evil one, and with thy sorcery dost inspect 
the heavenly constellations ; and without our 
sanction dost make observation of that high 
canopy which spreads over holy Russia. Though 
*tis not given us to invade the firmament, yet 
it pertains to us to restrain the audacious mortal 
who would seek there for knowledge we have 
not.’ The secretary was lost in amazement at 
this most singular allegation. ‘ Now, sir, we 
are disposed to allow thee to look into heaven, 
provided thou dost honestly acquaint us with 
what thou dost observe there. Say! what of 
this eclipse we hear thou hast prenoted ?’ ‘It 
is, your majesty, an eclipse of the sun, which 
on Saint Isaac’s day, between the hours of 
one and three, will be observable in Moscow's 
city. ‘Now doth this smack of sorcery! 
impatiently observed the czar. ‘And dost thou 
maintain that it is in the power of thy science 
to proclaim such forthcoming event ?? The as- 
trologer was puzzled how to elucidate the ‘ pro- 
dromi’ of an eclipse to a man whose knowledge 
of spherical evolutions was evidently very 
limited. Suiting, therefore, his, language to 
his auditor, he firmly replied —‘ The science of 
astrology, your majesty, is one of endless caleu- 
lation; yet hath it certain evidences, which 
lead on to accurate inferences ; and since we 
know by past occurrences that such evolutions 
of our ‘solar system are forerunners of grest 
events to the inhabitants of our earth, so is 1! 
desirable we should be prepared, and forestall 
Heaven’s visitations by repentance of our sins 

‘Dost insinuate that we have aught to fear by 
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thy prognostications 2” inquired the czar, with 
growing interest. ‘Great czar! Iam no pro- 
phet. Yet, from certain laws laid down by the 
learned in this vast science, some general infer- 
ences may be drawn.’ ‘We hear thee,’ ob- 
served Ivan, as the Englishman paused for per- 
mission to proceed. * The quality of the events 
is known from the nature of the sign in which 
is the eclipse.” ‘* Now what portends the sign 
to which thou dost allude?’ ‘The moon, ‘the 
ladye of the ascendant,’ eclipsing the sun in hir 
own house, doth shew and declare that inferios 
and designing men shall usurp and eclipse the 
glory of the great and mighty.’ The courtiers 
tittered, as they endeavoured to draw off the 
attention of the: czar, conscious that the prog- 
nostications of the astrologer would neither be 
relished by his majesty, nor prove compliment- 
ary to the fealty of his subjects. But Ivan’s 
attention was intently riveted on the speaker. 
‘For thus saith Giuffus,’ continued Tubervile, 
—It threatens destruction to the fruits of the 
earth; proclaims the invasion of huge armies ; 
announces terrible wars — slaughter of men; 
predicts the burning of towns, theft, rapine, de- 
population ; it menaces magistrates, princes, 
and great kings; it bodes revolution!’ The 
czar turned pale. * Thou sayest, "tis for Saint 
Isaac’s day. We will ourselves observe the 
phenomenon, though we like not the results 
thy prophecy would foretel. But if thou art 
leagued with the damned, and in thy sorcery 
dost operate upon our destiny, be sure our 
wrath shall visit thee. Away! Lead him 
hence ! 


| 


are the rolled manuscripts of the Pentateuch, 
and three of the Phylacteries. Of Greek manu- 
scripts there are twelve; one of which is a 
New Testament of the 13th century, with 
curious illustrations. The Latin manuscripts 
are 148 in number, embracing various copies of 
the Old and New Testament, some in verse, 
and a remarkably fine Psalter of the 10th 
century, together with several fine Books of 
Offices. There are thirty-four French ; nine, 
Italian ; two, Spanish ; one, German ; eight, 
Dutch; fourteen, English; one, Irish; four, 
Arabic; one, Armenian ; three, Pali; three, 
Singhalese ; and six, Burman manuscripts. 
Of all these I have given an account, and 
added historical and antiquarian notices. I 
have also, in order to illustrate the circum. 
stances under which they were written, given, 
jas far as my researches would enable me, 
biographical sketches of the authors or tran- 
scribers, including a detailed account of forty- 
seven persons. The work is enriched with 
| fourteen plates in illustration, and a portrait of 
|His Royal Highness, engraved by William 
Skelton, from a painting made for me by J. 
Lonsdale in 1824. The second part of this work 
forms a large volume of 516 pages, and gives an 





account of a portion of the printed theological 
books contained in the library. It extends | 
only to the Latin version of the Holy Scrip- ! 
| tures, for I have arranged the different versions | 
| novacdiog to their antiquity. In this volume | 





esting matter. 
|will be found an elaborate account of the five; met the public eye. 
larger Polyglotts and all the pieces connected | ten original letters addressed to Lord Cromwell 
His presence doth conjure up foul/with them; of the five lesser ones and the,by Miles Coverdale, by whom the first entire 


ceding part of the work. It contains a variety 
of infurmation perfectly new upon the subject, 
and some curious particulars relating to our 
English versions derived from the manuscripts 
deposited in the British Museum, the State 
Paper Office and the Chapter House, This 
volume gives an account of 1151 works in the 
following versions :—Coptic, Basmurico-Coptic, 
AXthiopic, Armenian, Irish, Syriac, Arabic, 
Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, Georgian, Slavonic, Ger- 
man, French, Italian, Spanish, English, Polish, 
Swedish, Danish, Bohemian, Dutch, Hunga- 
rian, Grison, Wendish, Welsh, Lapponese, 
Malayan, Portuguese, Manks, American In. 
dian, Finnish, Esthonian, Gaelic, Cingalese, 
Hindostanee, Bengalee, and Chinese. Of the 
New Testaments (the Polyglott editions having 
been described in the previous volume) there 
are copies in the following languages :— He- 
brew, Greek, Latin, Coptic, Armenian, Irish, 
Syriac, Arabic, Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, Geor- 
gian, Slavonic, German, French, Italian, Span- 
ish, English, Swedish, Danish, Dutch, Wend- 
ish, Welsh, Basque, Turkish, Lapponese, Ma- 
lay, Manks, Cingalese, Hindostanee, Bengalee, 
Telinga, Damulic, Chinese, Calmuck, Amharic, 
Mohawk, Greenlandish, and Esquimaux. This 
volume contains 101 biographical notices, and 
consists of 588 pages.” 

It may easily be supposed that these 588 
pages contain a vast deal of curious and inter- 
Much of it has never before 
For instance, there are 


fiends! They dance around me! Away !"|celebrated Polyglott Pentateuch, printed at| translation of the Bible into English was pub- 
Master Tubervile availed himself of the earliest |Constantinople in 1546. Also of seven Poly- | lished, and who, as a recompense for this in- 
hint to depart, prudently surmising that the} glott Psalters, four Polyglott portions of the | calculable benefit, was permitted by his grateful 
black looks cast upon him boded as much evil/Old Testament, four Polyglott New Testa- | countrymen (in pursuance of their too frequent 


to himself as he had foretold to others of the | ments, and two portions of the same. Of the|usage on such occasions) to pass his latter 


forthcoming eclipse, and he hastily effected his; Hebrew Bibles 1 have described seventy-four days in indigence. In these letters Cover- 
retreat.” |editions, and seventeen Hebrew-Samaritan and dale shews a warm zeal in the cause of the 
- . —_ | Hebrew Pentateuchs; also ten portions of the, Reformation, and denounces to the Lord Privy 

Bibliotheca Sussexiana. A Descriptive Cata-,Old Testament in Hebrew, some of which are | Seal the “ preestes that maynteyned the popes 
logue, accompanied by Historical and Bio-\of the greatest rarity. The Greek Bibles|authorytye.” As more in accordance with our 
graphical Notices of the Manuscripts and, amount to twenty-eight. ‘There are ten por-| limits, however, we quote a document (also 
Printed Books contained in the Library of tions of the Old Testament in Greek and a original, and derived from the State Paper 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex,|Pentateuch. Of the Latin Bibles, a class of | Office) which occurs in Mr, Pettigrew’s descrip- 
K.G. D.C.L. &c. &c. &c. in Kensington | extraordinary richness, there are no less than | tion ef ‘The Holie Bible, 1568.” This Bible 
Palace. By Thomas Joseph Pettigrew, |218 editions, and there are six various portions is well known by the title, of ‘*‘ The Bishops’ 
F.R.S. F.L.S. &c. &e. &c. late Librarian to | of the Old Testament in Latin. ‘These are all! Bible;” so called because it underwent the 
His Royal Highness. Vol. I. London, | treated of in the same manner as the manu-| revision of eight bishops, as well as of several 
1839. Longman and Co. scripts, and biographical memoirs are given of other learned men. It is a strange, and, if the 
Ir is well known to the literary world that | 125 of the most celebrated editors, printers, &c. | subject were not of so grave a nature, would be 
Mr. Pettigrew, having undertaken the labo-| facsimiles are also given of the rarest speci- | an amusing circumstance, that the first edition 
rious task of arranging the extensive and|mens of typography. I dedicated this work to of this Bible ‘is known by the appellation of 
valuable, but imperfect and disorganised, !his royal highness, and presented to him a! the Leda Bible, from the story of Leda and 
library of H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex, at{|copy, in which the illustrations were depicted | Jupiter being engraved on wood, and placed at 
Kensington Palace, of filling up what was\in gold and colours, after the manner of the;the commencement of the epistle to the He- 
wanting, of inquiring into the best editions of | original, forming a most splendid work. Fifty brews!” But to the document to which we 
all classes of books, and of writing a particular | copies were taken off upon large paper, and are have alluded. It consists of a letter from the 





account of the literary treasures accumulated 
in the royal residence, published in two parts, 
in the year 1827, the first volume of ‘ Biblio. 
theca Sussexiana.” Of the second volume, 
which we believe has hitherto only been deli- 
vered out privately, a copy lies before us. The 
contents of the two volumes are thus compre- 
hensively described in the autobiography of Mr. 
Pettigrew, which appears in the 25th or last 
number of his ‘* Medical Portrait Gallery :”— 
“The first part, consisting of 294 pages, 
gives an account of all the theological manu- 
scripts; many of them are exceedingly curious 
and valuable. The variety of languages in 
which they are written rendered the work 
exceedingly laborious to me, and I spent many 
au hour even in acquiring a knowledge of the 
alphabets of some of them. I have described 
fifty-one Hebrew manuscripts, four of which 


deposited in the public libraries, in the collec- 
tions of crowned heads, and in those of afew of 
the dignitaries of the church and of the choicest 
bibliographers. My original intention was to have 
described the whole of the library in the same 
manner ; but this would have been an endless | 
work. I then determined to confine myself to! 
the theological division. There are, however, so | 
many accounts of portions of this division exe- | 
cuted with so much greater ability than I could 
lay pretension to, that I abandoned this idea, and | 
have only just completed my task by the publi- | 
cation of another volume in 1839, which con- 
tains an account of the remaining versions of 
the Holy Scriptures. This now constitutes, I 
flatter myself, a tolerably perfect account of the 


order, and accompanied by historical and bio- 





known versions, arranged in a chronological | 


learned and amiable Archbishop Parker, to 
whom the direction of the work had been in- 
trusted, to Lord Burleigh, on transmitting to 
his lordship the first copy of it, for the purpose 
of its being presented to Queen Elizabeth, and 
of the letter addressed by the archbishop to her 
majesty on that occasion. 

“Sir, After my right hartie commenda. 
tions: I was in purpose to have offred to the 
Quene’s Highnes the first frutes of our labors, 
in the recognising the Bible; but I feale my 
health to be such, that as yet I dare not adven- 
ture; wheruppon for that I wold not have the 
Quene’s Highnes, and Your Honor, to be long 
delayed, nor the poore Printer, after his great 
charges, to be longer deferred, I have caused 
one Booke to be bound as ye see, which I 
hartely pray you to present fayourablie to the 


graphical notices after the manner of the pre-| Quene’s Majestie, with your friendlie excuse of 
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my disabylitie, in not coming my selfe. I have 
also wrytten to the Quene’s Majestie, the copie 
wherof I have sent you, the rather to use 
your oportunitie of deliverie, yf your prudence 
shall not think them tolerable. And because 
I wold you knewe all, I send you a Note to 
signifie who first traveiled in the diverse 
Bookes; though, after them, sum other perus- 
ing was had; the Letters of their Names be 
partlie affixed in the ende of theire Bookes ; 
which I thought a polecie to showe them, to 
make them more diligent, as awnswerable for 
their doinges. I have remembred you of such 
observations, as my first Letters sent to them 
(by your advise) did signifye. Yt may be, 
that in so long a worke, thinges may have 
scaped ; which may be lawfull to everie man, 
Scum bond venia,’ to amend, whan they find 
them. ‘Non omnia possimus omnes.’ The 
Printer hath honestly done his diligence: Yf 
Your Honor wold obteine of the Quene’s 
Highnes, that this Edition might be licensed, 
and only commended in publike reading in 
Churches, to drawe to one Uniformitie, yt 
weare no greate cost to the most Parishes, and 
a relief to him, for his great charges susteined. 
The Psalters might remayn in Queres, as they 
be much multiplied, but wher of their owne 
accord they wold use this Translation. Sir, I 
pray Your Honor to be a meane that Jug, only, 
may have the preferment of this Edition ; for 
yf any other shuld lurche him, to steale from 
him thes Copies, he weare a great loser in this 
first doing; and, Sir, without doubt, he hath 
well deserved to be preferred: a man wold not 
thinke that he had devoured so much payne, 
as he hath susteined. ‘Thus I wish Your 
Honor all Grace, Vertue, and Helth, as to my- 
self, From my House at Lamhith, this fifth 
of October.—Your Honor’s loving Frend, 
*MatrruvE Cantvanr.’ 

(Superseribed) ‘To the Right Honorable Sir 
William Cecyll, Knight, Principal Secretary 
to the Quene’s Majestie, and One of Hir Prevy 
Counsayl, be it delivered.’ (Indorsed) * 5. Oc- 
tobr: 1568. Archbishop of Canterbury to my 
Master, with the Bible newly sett forth.’ 
Inclosure referred to in the preceding Let- 
ter; being Copy of the Letter addressed by 
Archbishop Parker to Queen Elizabeth, on the 
first printed Copy of the Translation of the 
Bible being presented to Her Majesty :—‘ After 
my most lowlie submission to Your Majestie, 
with my hartie rejoice of your prosperous pro- 
gresse and retorne, pleaseth yt Your Highnes 
to accept in good parte the endevors and dili- 
gence of sum of us, your Chapleins, my 
Brethren the Bishopps, with other certain 
learned men, in this newe Edition of the 
Bible ; I trust by comparisone of divers Trans- 
lations put forth in your realme, will apeare, 
as well the workmanshippe of the Printer, as 
the cireumspection of all such as have traveiled 
in the recognition. Amonge divers observa- 
tions which have bin regarded in this recogni- 
tion, one was, not to make yt vary much from 
that Translation which was comonlye used by 
publike order, except wher eyther the verytie 
of the Hebrue and Greke moved alteration ; 
or wher the Text was, by some negligence, 
mutilated from the originall: so that 1 trust 
your loving subjectes shall se good cause, in 
Your Majestie’s dayes, to thanke God, and to 
rejoyce to see this Hie Treasor of His Holy 
Worde so set oute, as may be proved (so far 
forth as mortall man’s knowledge can uattaine 
to, or as far forth as God hath hitherto re- 
vealed) to be faithfully handeled in the vulgar 
Tonge ; besechinge Your Highnes that yt may 
have your gracious favor, license, and protec- 


tion to be communicated abrode; as well for 
that in many Churches they want their Bookes 
and have longe tyme loked for this; as for 
that in certaine places be publikely used sum 
Translations, which have not been labored in 
your Realme; having inspersed diverse preju- 
diciall Notes, which might have ben also well 
spared. I have byn bolde, in the forniture, 
with few wordes, to expresse the incomparable 
valewe of this Treasor; amonge many thinges 
good, profitable, and bewtifull ye have in pos- 
session, yet this only necessarie ; wherof so to 
thinke, and so to beleve, maketh Your Ma- 
jestie blessed, not only here in this your 
governaunce, but yt shall advance Your Ma. 
jestie to attaine, at the last, the Blisse Ever- 
lastinge; which, after a longe prosperous 
Raigne over us, Almightie God send yow, as 
certainely He will, for cherishinge that Juell 
which He loveth best: of which is pronounced, 
that * Quomodocunque Calum et Terra transi- 
bunt, Verbum tamen Domini manebit in eler- 
num.’ God preserve Your Highnes in all 
Grace and Felicitie.’” 

We congratulate Mr. Pettigrew on having 
so ably terminated his arduous undertaking. 
If, as he himself acknowledges, he has not 
quite completed the plan which he originally 
prescribed to himself, he has mastered its 
greatest difficulties, and has left a comparatively | 
easy duty for any successor. 











LORD DUDLEY’S LETTERS. | 
(Second and concluding notice. ] 


ber of beautiful fountains most abundantly 
supplied with water, but they are all so sur. 
rounded by every object that is calculated to 
excite disgust, as to be absolutely unapproach. 
able. So much dirt implies negligence and 
sloth. Accordingly every thing is kept in a 
careless, slovenly way. Not a trace of that 
neatness and attention to details which gives 
so much additional beauty to the splendid scene 
you have beheld from the Place de Louis XV., 
and which in England is quite universal. In 
every thing here, and in every body, you see 
symptoms of that sort of foolish laziness of 
which among us none but children and very 
bad servants are guilty. You meet with it on 
all occasions great and small. When they 
repair a church, the rubbish remains to spoil 
the roof and encumber the steps. When they 
cut a garden-hedge, they leave the clippings to 
stop up the walks. The effect of this dispo. 
sition upon the buildings is quite deplorable. 
Nothing looks its best, and most things look 
their worst— except St. Peter’s; for, to do 
them justice, they have the grace to keep that 
in good order. All the rest looks as if it had 
been thrown into Chancery for the last twenty 
years.” 

The Pope ‘‘is too poor to employ money in 
building. Indeed, if they don’t give him back 
the March he will hardly have enough to carry 
on his government, even on its present frugal 
plan. The mention of his holiness puts me in 
mind that there are several English Catholics 
jhere. Milner represents the violent party, but 


WE shall now extract some of the passages on | those of moderate sentiments have prevailed. 
general matters which have struck us most) Milner is not at all in favour, and the Pope 
forcibly, and with these leave the work to the has declared plainly and without reserve in 
popularity it is sure to attain :— jfavour of the veto. He says the King of 

The Press, **I am persuaded, contributed a! Prussia has it, and he sees no reason why the 
very large share towards that monstrous evil— | King of England should not have it. I wonder 
the disproportionate influence of the metropolis | what effect this will have on the red-hot Irish. 
over the mind of the people. Every English-| Will they pretend to be better Papists than 
man, from Johnny Groat’s House to the Land’s the Pope? I know that in France they 
End, is certain that he knows the worst—that used to complain ‘que le roi n’étoit pas assez 
nothing is concealed—that all the materials for | royaliste.’ - ° 4 oF 
judgment are before him—and that, by reading, ‘* I think Madame de Stail is right in saying 
and comparing the newspapers and journals, he that the Italians in general have a strong sense 
may be just as wise as if he lived within the} of religion, but she has not (so far as I recol- 
sound of Bow-bells; but a provincial French. | lect) told us how base a religion it is, Our Pro- 
man, whose understanding is starved upon a/|testant divines, who sometimes spoke roughly 
perpetual ‘maigre’ of ‘censured’ pamphlets | in the heat of controversy, have hardly exagger- 
and ‘licensed’ journals, justly suspects the! ated its demerits. Far from promoting good 
sources of his information, and defers to the | morals (I speak of the Catholic religion, not as 


opinions of that aristocracy in political know- | 
ledge—the people of Paris, who, surrounding 
the seat of government, may be supposed to) 
liear what he can never read, and see what he 
must never be told.” 


it is explained by Bossuet, but as it is believed 
by the common people in Italy) it only serves 
to injure them by lulling the natural feelings 
of conscience. They believe, indeed, in God 


| and in a future state; but then they also believe 


Rome :— |quite as firmly that by means of a certain 

“There is not a single wide street, and | number of crossings, sprinklings, genuflexions, 
but one handsome square (Piazza di Savona). ave-marias, and pater-nosters, a whole score of 
Poverty and dirt pursue you to the gates of | frauds, adulteries, and even assassinations, may 
every monument, ancient or modern, public or | be quite wiped out, and they become as fit can- 
private. You never saw any place so nasty | didates for heaven as the most just and inno- 
nor so beggarly ; nor I, except one. Lisbon is|cent of men. Whatever is sound and useful in 
a little worse than Rome, and only a little ;| this system is quite overbalanced by that which 
and it is a disgrace to civilised man. The! is absurd and pernicious. The more firmly 
description of dirt is no very pleasant thing ; they believe it, the worse their lives are likely 
and therefore, for your sake and for my own, | to be. Madame de Stal speaks of it with in- 
I will not make one. But if you ever come to! dulgence, because for some years past she ‘and 
Rome, you must prepare yourself for having | her friends have grown very favourable to the 
your ‘senses outrageously offended wherever | Roman Catholic religion. Not that they be- 
you go. The dignity of a palace,—the sanctity lieve it themselves, but that they are inclined 
of a church,—the veneration that is due to the! to bring it into fashion. As to her, it pleases 
remains of ancient greatness, nothing com-|her imagination; she perhaps fancies that on 
mands the smallest attention to decency or the whole it is useful, and she is a good dea 
cleanliness. One of our earliest and most influenced by those about her. But what their 





natural associations is that of purity with a 
fountain. Rome has destroyed that in my 
mind for ever. It contains an incredible num- 


| motives are, it is not so easy to make out 
What I imagine, however, is this. Infidelity 
was pretty near worn out. No new reputation 
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was to be made in that line. The harvest had | something of the history of its formation. It 
been reaped by men of admirable wit and learn- | is that (1 ought to have mentioned) in which 
ing. Besides, the French Revolution had | he execrates the invention of fire-arms, which 
frightened people, and they began to perceive | have put an end to those high feats of personal 
that atheism was not quite so good a joke. | prowess which adorned the ages of chivalry. 
On the whole, then, religion was considered as| It harmonises perfectly with what precedes, 
a more likely step to popularity and fame. But|and with what follows it. No one, I think, 
a sober, rational, moderate belief would not| would suspect it of being an addition. But 
answer the purpose. It would surprise and | from its situation in the MS. it evidently ap- 
electrify nobody. But the new believers had | pears to have been a lucky after-thought. It 
quite as much vanity to gratify as the old in- | is written crossways on the margin, and, what 
fidels)s Somehow or another the world must | is remarkable, without a blot. Perhaps it had 
be astonished, and as in the last century it was | occurred to him when his papers were not at 
done by shewing how little wise men would | hand, and he had performed all the corrections 
believe, so in the new school it is accomplished}in his head. He writes upon a small folio 
by shewing how much they can believe. There- | paper, of a slight texture, such as is still in use 
fore M. Chateaubriand’s book is not only|in Italy. His handwriting is small, neat, and 
Christian, but for the most part eminently | distinct; but not nearly so good as Tasso’s, 
Catholic ; though I am told he has fallen into | which is bold, correctly formed, and very beau- 
some heresies from not quite understanding | tiful. The specimen is of a very different kind 
beforehand what it was that he had undertaken | from that which is preserved of Ariosto’s—not 
to believe. M. Schlegel, too (I forgot which of|a canto of the ‘ Jerusalem,’ but a letter which 
the brothers), seeing that no glory was to be | it fills one with shame and grief to think that 


gained in the Lutheran church, magnanimously 
swallowed the whole Romish creed at a single 
gulp—cum totius Germanie stupore— which 
was just what he wanted. But to return to 
the Italians. Superstition is certainly on the 
decline here; but it is never succeeded by true 
religion—always by infidelity.” 

Pompeii ‘* may be considered as a town potted 
about seventeen hundred years ago for the use of 
antiquarians in the present century. We that 
have seen it lately had greatly the advantage 
over those that preceded us during the last 
peace. ‘The French government did a prodigi- 
ous deal towards removing the crust which in 
this grand specimen of natural cookery is very 
thick and heavy. At their rate of proceeding 
the whole town would have been soon dis- 
closed. You may easily suppose how much 
one’s notions of the state of things in the an- 
cient world are helped by a mere glimpse of this 
singular remain. When, in the course of their 
labours, the workmen had got to any spot 
which seemed likely to contain any thing par- 
ticularly interesting, notice was sent to the 
court, which generally attended to watch the 
result. I was present at one of these excava- 
tions, and saw several lamps, vases, and other 
articles, though nothing of great value, dug 
out. The Queen (i.e. the Maréchale Murat) 
gave me an ancient dish, and a small ‘ giallo 
antico’ image. I have, of course, preserved 
them carefully ; and if I live to be old, shall 
very likely shew them to every unfortunate 
person that comes into .my house, without re- 
collecting that my having seen them dug out, 
which makes them curious in my eyes, don’t 
signify a farthing to any body else. Madame 
Murat came at ten o’clock in the morning, and 
stayed six or seven hours looking on with great 
patience and apparent interest. It was curious 
even on this occasion, which required, and one 
would have thought would have commanded, 
particular care, to see the usual slovenliness of 
the Italians in full perfection. ‘They worked 
with infinite awkwardness and precipitation — 
a parcel of English footmen would have done 
quite as well. They broke a number of things, 
that with a very little care might have been 
got out whole—even my poor little household 
god has got a most unnecessary chip on the 
nose.” 

Ariosto and Tasso :— 

“There is a very fine ‘ottava’ which has 
always been a favourite of mine ever since I 
first read it (near twenty years ago). I was 
quite delighted to see it traced by the very pen 
of Ariosto, and at the same time to learn 





so great aman should ever have had occasion 
to write. It is dated from prison, and ad- 
dressed to a friend whom he desires to get five 
shirts washed for him; ‘all of them,’ he ob- 
serves, ‘also require mending.” He seems to 
have been in extreme poverty and distress. 
There is hardly a more signal disgrace to civi- 
lised society than the fate of this great man.” 

Observation on Character :— 

*T am glad to hear of ——’s promotion. 
He is a man I feel bound to respect, though I 
cannot help disliking him. He deserves, no 
doubt, to be rated very high, and yet it re- 
quires all my confidence in your better judg- 
ment and knowledge of the particular case, 
not to think that you rate him too high. I 
have great difficulty in believing that his 
pinched, hard, conceited manner, his covert 
and dissembled, but jealous and vigilant asser- 
tion of superiority, even in small things and 
towards small persons, can belong to a man of 
the highest order.” 

Aphorism :— 

“It is one of the most difficnlt problems in 
practical politics to know how far the ruling 
party ought to go in protecting over-zealous 
friends. The safest and the honestest side 
to err on is that of defending them too long.” 

Spain and Portugal :— 

“This would be a golden opportunity for 
effecting an union betwixt Portugal and Spain. 
It is indispensably necessary for the happiness 
of both. I understand it has not escaped the 
attention of the authors of the scenes that have 
just passed, but that the notion of it is at pre- 
sent unhappily laid aside. It would be a nar- 
row antiquated view of policy that should 
induce England to oppose it.” 

Parliament; and not unapt in the present 
day :— 

** Opposition complains very much that it is 
an innovation in our mode of carrying on 
affairs, for a ministry that is beat upon par- 
ticular points to retain office. If it is an inno- 
vation, I think it is also an improvement. It 
is quite monstrous that parliament should be 
obliged to give a blind confidence to the chiefs 
of one or the other faction, and that it. should 
only have a choice of masters.” 

Though we have simply strung these pearls 
together as a sequel to our introductory no- 
tice, we have but little to add to our remarks. 
At Vienna, Lord Dudley takes by no means a 
flattering view of Austria, or the Austrian 
government; and there is a period in the cor- 
respondence of a painfully melancholy kind, 
where this accomplished person laboured under 





a despondency and depression of spirits, which 


| produced a singularly morbid affection for one 


living under such happy circumstances. But 
we will not dwell on this gloomy period; and 
only conclude with a brief paragraph relative 
to taxation, which is eminently entitled to at- 
tention :— ; 

** Hitherto I am inclined to suspect that we 
have not gone upon right principles in the re- 
duction of taxes. Should we not do wisely to 
repeal some of those that most discourage ex- 
penditure at home? The sum now annually 
spent abroad by English people is really a 
considerable national object. I do not speak 
of lounging bachelors like myself, or of families 
that go to spend a winter in Italy and return 
again as soon as it is over; but of the thou- 
sands that are settled in dull towns in France 
and Flanders, purely from motives of economy. 
Now provisions are almost, if not quite as cheap 
at home, but the assessed taxes, and (ludicrous 
as it may appear) I suspect the dearness of 
wine, keep them away. Cheap claret, and the 
hand ofthe tax-gatherer laid more lightly upon 
small establishments, would, I am _ persuaded, 
bring half of them back again. Most of the 


English that inhabit foreign countries hate 
foreigners and foreign habits, and will be most 
happy to return to their own fire-sides, if they 
were enabled to do so by a moderate sacrifice 
of comforts and indulgences.” 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Widow Married ; a Sequel to the Widow 
Barnaby. By Frances Trollope, author of 
** Michael Armstrong,’”? &c. 3 vols. Lon- 
don, 1840. Colburn. 

WE never knew a sequel that did not fall off 

from the first conception, and “ The Widow 

Barnaby” was too good in her way to admit of 

being advantageously prolonged through an- 

other phase of existence. This novel too, 
having already appeared, with the exception 
of the conclusion, in ‘*The New Monthly 

Magazine,” it is the less expedient for us tu 

enter into its details, which are already so 

widely known. Mrs. O'Donoghue and her 
daughty Patty are drawn in the author’s broad 
style, under many various aspects and circum- 
stances, some of them entertaining enough ; 
and the sketches of life and society are often 
characteristic and amusing. The cuts by Buss 
are clever and appropriate ; but we cannot ap- 
prove of this new fashion of publishing, first in 

a popular journal, and then, when nearly 

finished, in a separate form. It is a sort of 

double dealing in which we can see no sort of 
propriety or recommendation. 


Vindication of Van Diemen’s Land, &c., by D. Burn, 
Pp. 79. (London, Southgate.)—An antagonist pamphlet, 
in which the New Zealand Company folks are severely 
handled. 

Considerations on the State of the Law regarding 
Marriages with a Deceased Wife's Sister, by a Barrister, 
Middle Temple. Pp. 57. (London, Longman and Co.)— 
The writer seems to be very desirous to marry his late 
wife's sister, and gives us plenty of both law and gospel to 
prove that he would be very right in following his in- 
clinations. We can have no objection. 

Emulation: an Essay. Pp. 18. (London, Simpkin and 
Co.)—The essayist espouses an argument which, we fancy, 
few would attempt to controvert : viz. that well-regulated 
emulation is an essential ingredient in educating youth. 

The Canadian Naturalist, &c., by P. H. Gosse. 5 
(London, Van Voorst.)—A charming volume with forty- 
four engravings, and in the form of conversations, illus- 
trating the natural history of Lower Canada; in which is 
included a number of very interesting objects. 

A Selection of Poetry for the Use of Schools: First Series, 
by Lovell Squire. Pp. 176. (London, Harvey and Dar- 
ton.)—A second edition bespeaks the merit of these sacred 
compositions; and we are well pleased to notice some 
original hymns which do no discredit to the high poetical 
association in which they appear. 

Prometheus Britannicus; or, John Bull and the Rural 
Police, by a Rugbeean. Pp. 40. (London, Tilt.)—A 
clever jeu @esprit in the shape of a classical parody on the 
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** Prometheus Bound.” John Bull is the Prometheus, Its 

political tone forbids quotation, but we can assure our 

—— that it is very humorous, and well worthy of 
isa! 

Le Petit Fablier ; ou, en Miniature, &c. §c. (Paris, 
Gibson; Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd; London, Simpkin 
and Co,; Longman and Co.)—This is a nice little book 
for the French scholar. The plan is excellent, and the 
notes and vocabulary, with the words translated and re- 
duced to their elementary principles, a valuable and 
instructive improvement. 

The Pulpit. Vol, XXXI. (London, Sherwood and 
Co.; Simpkin and Marshall.)—This volume, as hitherto, 
contains a large supply of divinity and pulpit eloquence 
at a very sinall expense. The names of Cumming, Mel- 
vill, Clayton, Noel, M‘Neile, appear as the principal con- 
tributors, 

Family Prayers, by the late Rev. H. J. Close, M.A. 
Pp. 72. (London, Cleaver.)—A small body of pious 
orisons. 

Sermons to the Unconverted ; Preached in the Autumn of 
the Year 1839, by the Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel, 
M.A. (London, Sherwood and Co. ; Edinburgh, Oliphant 
~ Son.) — Above twenty sermons by this eloquent 

ivine. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

On Tuesday evening, Dr. Truman delivered 
a lecture ‘On the Analogies of the Vegetable 
and Animal Kingdoms.’ Dr. Truman com- 
menced by mentioning that the nature of the 
vital faculty was not at all understood, and 
that it was arrested by two classes of causes :— 
first, those which are external to living beings, 
as the abstraction of atmospheric air, the oper- 
ation of certain poisons, and the extremes of 
heat and cold. Secondly, those which are in- 
herent in the living beings themselves. The 
Doctor observed, that the extreme cold of the 
polar regions is destructive to almost all beings 
possessing vitality; that even the Esquimaux, 
who are indigenous to those parts of the earth, 
would be unable to endure it if they were sta- 
tionary on any particular spot. Being, how- 


ever, an erratic race, their movements are 
regulated by the seasons, travelling southward 


when the winter approaches. As soon as the 
means of obtaining food are exhausted in one 
district, they immediately remove to some other 
part where food can be procured; that our 
own countrymen who have visited those re- 
gions could not have passed several winters 
there if they had not taken provisions with 
them. Their stay was always limited to the 
time their stores lasted, for had they been com. 
pelled to remain longer, the cold would, no 
doubt, have caused their destruction. He re- 
marked that it was very curious that the pro- 
tococcus nivalis, or red snow, as it has been 
called, is not only able to support such a low 
temperature, but probably would not flourish 
in a warmer climate; that the extreme of 
heat is just as fatal to life as the extreme of cold. 
In the central parts of Africa, where the average 
temperature is about 98° of Fahr., added to the 
almost total absence of moisture, renders vast 
tracts of country quite unfit for the existence 
either of animals or vegetables. That the du- 
ration of life is pretty accurately known in all 
beings belonging to the animal kingdom, but if 
the statements of botanists are true, there are 
many vegetables with the natural length of 
whose lives we are unacquainted. If there be, 
as is stated, specimens of the ‘T'axodium, &c., 
now in an apparently perfect state of health 
after having existed for between four and five 
thousand years, the worthy Doctor mentioned, 
that there appears to be no reason, as far as 
we can see, that they should not live four 
or five thousand years longer. This is not 
the case with animals: the whale is supposed 
occasionally to reach the age of a thousand 
years, and therefore attains a greater degree 
of longevity than any other being, belonging to 
the animal kingdom ; but in no instance does 
any difficulty exist of ascertaining the average 





length of life in this division of animated na- 
ture. Some vegetables are remarkable on 
account of the shortness of their lives. Though 
a division of living beings into animals and ve- 
getables is extremely useful for the purposes of 
stndy, it is very doubtful if such a division 
exist in nature, at all events, it is impossible to 
point out where the line of demarcation between 
them is to be drawn. Chemical analysis can- 
not always be depended on for distinguishing 
vegetable from animal substances, since ve- 
getables may be said to exhibit more complex 
phenomena than many of the inferior animals. 
These may be grafted on one another, may be 
propagated by slips, and have a power of repro- 
duction after mutilation very analogous to what 
is seen in vegetables. Vegetables perform many 
functions periodically like animals : they have a 
faculty of being influenced by irritants, as the 
sensitive plant; though they do not exhibit 
any thing like the perception of consciousness. 
They evolve heat. Some are less stationary 
than many animals. The position of their 
leaves is altered when abstracted from the in- 
fluence of light, constituting what Linnzus has 
called ** the sleep of plants.’ Corals, observed 
the Doctor, and the actinie, exhibit the forms 
of vegetable productions, and some vegetables 
produced flowers similar to the shape of ani- 
mals. That the number of living beings is so 
immense, it would be quite impracticable to 
acquire a knowledge of the phenomena mani- 
fested by all; but by making a selection the 
functions of the human body may be greatly 
illustrated. Dr. Truman concluded a most in- 
teresting illustration, by remarking that thereare 
five varieties of the human race—the Caucasian, 
the Hyperborean, the Mongolian, the Ethi- 
opian, and the American ; and that a length- 
ened inquiry into the laws regulating the 
functions of the human body would afford 
sufficient occupation to the most activeeminded 
person. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tur Anniversary Meeting was held on the 
2ist of February, when the following fellows 
were elected the officers and council for the en- 
suing year :— 

President.—The Rev. Professor Buckland, D.D. 

Vive-Presidents, -G. B. Greenough, Leonard Horner, 
one Sir Woodbine Parish, and the Rev. W. Whe- 
Rieter it Darwin, aad W, J. Hamilton, Esqrs. 

Foreign Secretary.—H. 'T. De la Beche, Esq. 

Treasurer.—John Taylor, Esq. 

Council,—A. Aikin, F. Baily, Esqrs., Viscount Cole, Dr. 
Fitton, W. Hopkins, R. Hutton, C. Lyell, Esqrs., Pro- 
fessor Miller, R. J, Murchison, E. W. W. Pendarves, 
Philip Pusey, George Rennie, Esqrs., Professor Sedgwick, 
and Daniel Sharpe, Esq. 

After the reading of the reports from the 
Council, the President announced that the 
Wollaston medal for 1840 had been awarded by 
the Council to M. Dumont, for his memoir, 
map, and sections on the geological constitution 
of the province of Liége, published in 1832 ; 
and one year’s proceeds of the Wollaston fund 
to Mr. James de Carle Sowerby, to facilitate 
the continuation of his researches in mineral 
conchology. On presenting the medal to Dr. 
Fitton, to transmit to M. Dumont, the Pre- 
sident said,— 

“Dr. Fitton, I am highly gratified that it 
has become my duty, on the present occasion, 
to commit to your care, as the representative of 
our common friend, Professor Dumont, the 
Wollaston gold medal, which has been awarded 
to him by the Council of the Geological Society 
of London, for his ‘ Memoir on the Geological 
Constitution of the Province of Liége.’ The 
grounds of this, our tardy recognition, in 1840, 
of the merits of a work published so long as 





eight years ago, are the same that in 1830 
prompted the judges appointed by the Academy 
of Brussels, to select this memoir as most wor- 
thy of the prize then proposed by that academy, 
for the best geological description of the pro. 
vince which has formed the subject of M. Du- 
mont’s successful labours. In the work thus 
doubly crowned, the author has described the 
mineralogical and zoological characters of the 
rocks which occupy this district ; he has also 
determined, in minute detail, the relative place 
in the order of succession, and the superficial 
extent of each subordinate division of the 
several formations, and has illustrated the same 
by an accurately coloured geological map, and 
by coloured sections, shewing the general dis- 
posal of the strata in their original order of 
superposition ; and the extraordinary derange- 
ments and disturbances that have subsequently 
thrown them into a state of almost inex- 
tricable confusion. In the execution of this 
work, M. Dumont has evinced unusual 
powers of discriminating and accurate obser- 
vation, combined with a high capacity of 
reducing the minutiz of local details under 
the dominion of enlarged and masterly theo. 
retical generalisations. Advancing at the 
early age of twenty-one to a task of gigantic 
labour in a region where the unheard-of dis. 
turbances, and almost incredible complexity of 
its component strata, had baffled the sagacity 
of the most experienced geologists, this extra- 
ordinary youth at once withdraws the veil of 
confusion which had hitherto disguised the 
stratigraphical arrangement of his native pro- 
vince, and, as it were, by an intuitive touch, 
reduces to order the entangled and almost in. 
credible phenomena of dislocation, contortion, 
and inversion, which had perplexed his prede- 
cessors in the same field of observation. In 
addition to the scientific value of M. Dumont’s 
exact and laborious researches, in illustrating a 
high and difficult problem in positive geology, 
his work assumes a place of great statistical 
and commercial importance, as describing the 
structure and contents of a rich and productive 
carboniferous district, containing eighty-three 
beds of valuable coal; and its practical utility 
has been fully shewn by the fact of a second 
edition having been required to supply the de- 
mands of the landed proprietors, and persons 
practically interested in the operations and pro- 
ducts of the coal-mines.” After alluding to 
the English Society having taken time to in- 
vestigate the subject before it followed the ex- 
ample of that of Brussels, the speaker con- 
tinued :—‘‘It is for this great work, then, as in 
1832 it issued from the hands of a young and 
then unknown individual, and apart from any 
more recent attempts to identify the Belgian 
formations with those of England, that our 
Society has awarded to M. André Hubert 
Dumont their gold Wollaston medal for the 
present year, in testimony of their admiration 
of the almost precocious talents displayed by 
him, and of their sense of his worthiness to fill 
the distinguished scientific position to which 
he is now advanced, as Professor of Mineralogy 
and Geology in the College of Liége.”—Dr. 
Fitton, on receiving the medal from the hands 
of the President, and at the request of M. Du- 
mont, expressed the deep feeling that gentle- 
man entertained of the honour conferred on 
him, and his hopes that he might soon be 
enabled to come into England, for the purpose 
of enlarging his personal acquaintance with the 
members of the Society, and of being enabled 
to perfect by their knowledge and example 
the comparison of the ancient strata of Bel- 
gium and the adjacent districts with those 
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of our country. On presenting the year’s 
proceeds awarded to Mr. James de Carle 
Sowerby, Dr. Buckland also congratulated him 
on this award, in order to facilitate the con- 
tinuation of his researches in mineral con- 
chology. ‘*The services are great,” said the 
President, ‘* which have been rendered to geo- 
logy by the extremely useful and well-timed 
work on fossil shells, which was many years ago 
begun by your excellent father, and continued 
by him to the end of his life, and has been since 
conducted by yourself; and the association of 
his name with that of Dr. Wollaston recalls to 
my mind, as it must to the minds of most of 
my hearers, pleasing and grateful recollections 
of the benefits which, during their lives, they 
both conferred on this Society, and which their 
works will have extended to all our contempo- 
raries and successors in this department of 
scientific inquiry. I¢ was your father’s pecu- 
liar merit to be one of those accurate and 
enthusiastic observers of nature, who have in 
modern times contributed so much to remove 
from science the rugged and austere aspect 
under which it used to be presented ; and who, 
by facilitating to every one the means of 
advancing pleasantly in its pursuit, have, in an 
essential manner, promoted and given popu- 
larity to the sciences of botany and con- 
chology. It is to mineral conchology which 
he so especially promoted, that we who are 
occupied with the investigation of the structure 
of the earth have in modern times been 
mainly indebted for evidences which have led 
to the establishment of many of the most 
important stratigraphical distributions, that 
have arisen from discoveries as to the successive 
changes in animated nature, made known to 
us by the study of fossil shells. It was on this 


foundation that Cuvier and Brongniart esta- 


blished their important divisions of the marine 
and fresh-water strata of the tertiary forma- 
tions, since more minutely distributed by Mr. 
Lyell, into the Eocene, Pliocene, and Miocene 
series, according to their relative numbers of 
extinct and recent species of fossil shells. It 
was on a similar foundation that Smith rested 
his identification of the secondary formations 
of England by their fossil remains. It is on 
the same basis of conchological evidence that 
Mr. Murchison has founded his fourfold subdi- 
visions of the Silurian portion of the transition 
rocks ; and it is chiefly to the illumination 
which this branch of paleonthology has shed 
upon the changes that took place on the surface 
of the earth, whilst its strata were in process of 
formation, that we owe the rapid advance in 
geological knowledge which has been made 
since the commencement of the present century. 
To this rapid progress, arising from the intro- 
duction of the evidences of mineral conchology, 
your publications and those of your family 
have largely contributed. You have further 
co-operated materially in advancing our inqui- 
ries by your personal assistance, at all times 
cheerfully and liberally rendered, to all your 
fellow-labourers in the same fields of scientific 
research who stood in need of your aid for the 
elucidation of minute distinctions in the cha- 
racters of fossil organic remains, which have at 
this time become so important an element in 
geology. The volumes of the ‘ Transactions’ of 
this Society, and other publications by many of 
its members, including myself, bear further tes- 
timony to the value of your labours in illustrat. 
ing our works with drawings and engravings of 
fossil shells and plants, expressing their cha- 
racters with a degree of accuracy and truth 
which no pencil or burine but those of a scien- 
tific artist could possibly accomplish; and I am 





sure I give utterance to the feelings of many of 
our fellow-labourers now around me when I 
thus publicly acknowledge the services you 
have rendered, both to ourselves and to the 
science we cultivate, and testify our satis- 
faction at the present public recognition of 
your valuable services by the Geological Society 
of London.” Mr. Sowerby then expressed him- 
self in the following terms,— 

“ Sir,—I hardly know what to say, so deeply 
do I feel the unexpected and kind award 
bestowed upon me by this Society, but I must 
assure you that I am extremely grateful for the 
honour done me. When, sir, you spoke of my 
father, you excited feelings most dear to me; 
and I have long felt that I have experienced 
more consideration than I have deserved, in 
consequence of the esteem that has ever been 
attached to his memory. But I must have 
been a most ungrateful son had I not, after his 
persevering and kind instructions, done some- 
thing for the advancement of natural history. 
What little I have performed, especially for 
members of this Society, has been for the love 
of science, and I feel far more than amply re- 
warded by the honourable present I have just 
received at your hands. You have stated, sir, 
that you take a pleasure in associating the 
name of Wollaston with that of Sowerby; I 
shall never forget the kindness and patience 
with which Dr. Wollaston communicated in- 
formation when the reflecting goniometer was 
first completed by him. He spent several 
hours one morning with me in his study 
measuring the cleavages of various minerals 
related to Hornblende and Augite, which I took 
to him for his opinion ; and at another time he 
indulged me with an equally long lesson on the 
chemical examination of minute portions of 
minerals. Little did I think at that time, that 
I should ever share encouragement continued 
by his bounty after his departure from this 
world, but I have lived to feel that his benevo- 
lence lives beyond the grave. Sir, I receive 
this award as a trnst reposed in me, and hope 
that I shall not be found wanting in carrying 
out the object the Council has in view. I beg 
sincerely to thank the Society for the confidence 
placed in me.” During the morning meeting, 
Dr. Buckland read a portion of his address, in- 
cluding notices of the following deceased fellows 
and foreign members: Mr. Davies Gilbert, 
Captain Alexander Gerrard, Sir John St. Au- 
byn, Colonel Silvertop, Mr. Hunton, Professor 
Esmark, M. Gimbernat, and Professor Mohs ; 
also an eulogy on the late Mr. William Smith, 
the father.of English geology ; and in the even- 
ing he read the remainder of the address. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Marcu 9.—Mr. Greenough, President, in the 
chair, read a copy of the congratulatory Ad- 
dress he had presented to her Majesty in the 
name of the Society at the last levee. Ex- 
tracts from the following papers were read :— 
1. From Governor Gawler, dated Adelaide, 
Ist September, with a Chart of the Outlet of 
the Lake Alexandrina into Encounter Bay, on 
the south coast of Australia; whence it appears 
that small craft drawing about three feet water 
may ply from the elbow of the Murray across 
the lake, and up to the great south bend. Mr. 
Eyre had left Port Lincoln by land for Streaky 
Bay, 150 miles to the north-westward, where 
the governor had directed a small vessel to 
meet him, that part of the coast being hitherto 
unexamined.—2. ‘ Notes on a Journey across 
Mexico, from Vera Cruz to Mazatlan, on the 
Pacific; to the Sandwich Islands; to China; 
and round the Globe, in 1838-9,’ by Mr. 


Isidore Léwenstern, of Vienna. After a resi- 
dence of some time in the city of Mexico, 
during which Mr. Liwenstern visited the pyra- 
mids of Cholula, Testihuacan, Xochicalco, &c., 
the mines of Real del Monte, and the neigh- 
bouring Obsidian mines, where are the remark- 
able rocks known by the name of Peiias Car- 
gadas, he quitted the capital on the 24th July, 
1838, and travelled by the usual route through 
Querétaro, Guadalaxara, and Tepic, to Mazat- 
lan. At Remedios, about seven miles to the 
westward of Mexico, Mr. Liwenstern disco- 
vered a mound resembling a pyramid, divided 
into stories, which apparently had been faced 
with stone: on its summit were the ruins of a 
castle. Querétaro, 100 miles north-west of 
Mexico, and 6070 above the sea, is a pic- 
turesque town of 20,000 inhabitants, sur- 
rounded by gardens, in which the lofty cypress 
and gigantic organ-cactus are conspicuous: here 
is a large aqueduct, and a plentiful supply of 
water. Celaya, a town of 10,000 inhabitants, 
twenty miles further west, is in the midst of 
the most fertile and most populous district in 
Mexico. Its high cultivation is chiefly owing 
to the enlightened views of the statesman Don 
Lucas Alaman. At Guanajuato, 6870 feet 
above the sea, General Cortazar has recently 
established a mining institution. Near Tepa- 
titlan, eighty miles further west, Mr. Liwen- 
stern discovered another pyramid, resembling 
in construction that of Xochicalco, of three 
stories, with a circular mound on. its summit: 
it is composed of earth, and has apparently been 
cased with stone. This monument is of the 
greater interest, as being situated in a part of 
the country in which no such remains had 
hitherto been found, and probably on the line 
of emigration of the Aztecs from California 
to Mexico. Guadalaxara, forty miles further 
west, has a population of 70,000, and, after 
the capital, is the largest and most thriving 
town in Mexico; it can boast of a respectable 
Italian Opera. From this place the country 
becomes wild and barren, as you approach 
the Plan de Barrancas, near which the highest 
summit of the mountain is passed, at an ele- 
vation, probably, of 7500 feet, and from this 
point the country rapidly descends towards the 
Tierras Calientes. Tepic, a town of 10,000 
inhabitants, is still 2900 feet above the Pacific 
at San Blas, from which it is distant about 
thirty miles; the road hence assumes a more 
northerly direction, and, thirty miles beyond, 
crosses the great river of this part of the coun- 
try, the Rio Grande, or Tololotlan, which has 
its source near the Nevado de Toluca, about 
twenty miles south-west of the capital, and, 
after a course of upwards of 450 miles in a 
general W.N.W. direction, falls into the Pa- 
cific at the port of San Blas; hence by a road 
which leads along at a distance of twenty miles 
from the coast, and passing the towns of Aca- 
poneta and Escuinapa, the traveller reaches 
the port of Mazatlan, which is the most to- 
lerable roadstead on this part of the coast. 
After a residence of eleven months in Mexico, 
Mr. Léwenstern embarked for the Sandwich 
Islands, where he remained two months, dur- 
ing which time he ascended the volcano of 
Mowna Roa (13,200 feet), in Hawaii. He con- 
firms Mr. Douglas’s account of this remarkable 
mountain in every point, except the circum- 
ference of the crater; which Mr. Liwenstern 
estimates at two miles, and which Douglas 
considered to be six miles and a quarter. The 
traveller also visited Kirau-ea, which he agrees 
with Douglas in describing as the most re- 
markable volcano in the world. From the 
Sandwich Islands, Mr. Liwenstern visited 
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Canton and the island of Celebes, quitted the 
Asiatic Archipelago by the Straits of Sapi, and 
rounding the Cape of Good Hope, reached Eu- 
rope in Noveinber 1839. Mr. Liwenstern, 
who was present, gave an account of a large 
collection of Mexican antiquities, some curiais 
vases in terra cotta, drawings, specimens of the 
mines, &c., which were exhibited to the meet- 
ing.—3. * Note on a Journey from Zacatecas to 
Camotlan, with a Sketch of the Physical Geo- 
graphy of Mexico,’ by Major Charters, Royal 
Artillery. Veta grande, or the great metal- 
liferous vein, the point of departure, lies about 
four miles north of Zacatecas, on a group of 
isolated mountains, about six miles in length, 
rising from a wide plain, and nearly midway 
between the Atlantic and Pacific, which in the 
parallel of 23° is about 400 miles across. Its 
position is in 22° 50’ north, 102° 27’ west, and 
it lies 8550 feet above the sea; magnetic varia- 
tion, 8° 7’ E. in 1831. These mountains are 
arid, stony, and barren, their surface scarcely 
affords a symptom of vegetation, but their 
mineral wealth is great; in this respect, per- 
haps, next to Guanaxuato. The _ highest 
mountain in the group, called the Angel, 
reaches 8950 feet. ‘It is a striking feature in 
the physical geography of this part of Mexico,” 
says Major Charters, ‘* the existence of the num- 
ber of mountain ranges, whose directions nearly 
coincide with the meridian line. Between the 
town of Aguas Calientas and the valley of 
Camotlan, a distance of about 120 miles, I 
have traversed five of these parallel ranges ; 
the mountains forming them are generally 
about 2000 feet above the intermediate valleys, 
and on some of their slopes useful timber is 
found in abundance. All the streams which 
run through these valleys empty themselves into 
the Rio Grande, which receives the drainage 
of a great extent of mountainous country to 
the northward of it. The size of this river, 
which, after receiving all these tributaries, is 
certainly not greater than the Tweed at Kelso, 
is 4 proof of the small quantity of water fur- 
nished by these regions. It is remarkable that 
such a lofty range as the western boundary of 
the Bolafios valley, the western slopes of which 
are covered with immense forests, where the 
atmospheric water falls abundantly during the 
menths from May to October, furnishes few, 
if any perennial streams ; so that all superficial 
vegetation disappears during the dry season. 
Towards the end of that period even the river of 
Bolafios ceases to flow in a continuous course, 
and is seen in pools, separated from each other 
by a greater or less space of a superficially 
dry bed. Rapid evaporation, arising from 
diminution of atmospheric pressure, is doubt- 
less the cause of this remarkable difference 
between Mexico and most other countries ; 
the average height of the great table land 
may be taken at 7500 feet, and the numerous 
mountain ranges throw their summits two or 
three thousand feet above this level: but 
some of them, with the exception of Popo- 
catepetl (7773 ne Orizaba (17,370 feet), 
Nevado de Toluca (15,263 feet), Istuccihuatl, 
reach the limit of perpetual snow, but they are 
exoteric mountains and do not influence the 
question. Mexico is, therefore, deprived of 
this resource, which, in the more southern 
regions of the same continent, nourishes the 
great rivers that water it. A vast surface is 
exposed during seven months of the year to the 
effect of rapid evaporation, increased by a clear 
atmosphere and almost unvarying sunshine ; 
the moisture that had been absorbed during the 
rainy season is exhausted, and the atmosphere 
becomes so deficient of vapour, that I have 





frequently found it very difficult to condense it 
on the black bulb of Daniel’s hygrometer, and 
more than once have failed altogether in doing 
so. In these elevated regions there is little 
perceptible perspiration in the human body, 
for the rapid evaporation carries it off as soon 
as formed, and when forced by violent exercise 
it remains but for a moment.” After describ. 
ing his route by the Bolafios and another pa- 
rallel valley, Major C. says of the latter, which 
is an extended plain, and not like the former, 
wild and rugged—* It is inhabited by the Gui- 
chole Indians, a harmless and pacific race, who 
live in the caverns and sheltered places of 


the mountains, and cultivate maize, and have | 





up by the members of this Institution at their 
weekly meetings in Bolt Court, the statement 
of difficult cases as they occur, and the com. 
munications of great practice and experience, 
are of infinite value to the sick and the afflicted, 
Nothing can tend more directly to improve the 
profession on which so much of human happi- 
ness depends. 


ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY. 
THE first meeting of the Fellows of the Royal 
Botanic Society of London for this session was 
held on Tuesday evening, at their apartments, 
49 Pall Mall; the Marquess of Northampton, 
vice-president, in the chair. — After the pre. 


little or no communication with the neigh. | liminary business, a ballot for the election of 


bouring Creoles. 


They are armed with bows | fellows took place, when 189 noblemen, ladies, 


and arrows, with the use of which they are| and gentlemen, were added tothe list. At the 


very dexterous. ‘I'hey are Christians, and are | 


next meeting the plans for laying out the 


visited by the curate of Bolafios twice a-year.” | gardens in Regent’s Park (for which there is 
Major Charters’ paper was illustrated by aja great competition) will be exhibited to the 


section of Mexico, from San Blas on the Pacific | 
the Atlantic, geologically | be sent in on Saturday, April 4th, and the 


to Tampico on 


coloured, by Mr. Burkart, late chief miner in| 


fellows and their friends. ‘The designs are to 


exhibition of them will take place on the Wed. 


the Bolafios mining establishment, all the | nesday following. 


heights in which were observed by two good | 


mountain barometers of Newman's construc- 
tion; and also by a map on a large scale, 
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shewing the routes of the travellers across the! Sitrine of 2d March.—M. Stanislas Julien, 


country. An Aztec map, seven yards long, 
was also exhibited, being a copy of that pre- 
served in the Museum at Mexico, and said to 
shew in hieroglyphics the route of the Aztecs 
from Behring’s Straits, at the north-west 
extreme of America, to the city of Mexico. 
Among the books on the table was an elemen- 
tary work on Geography (a book much wanted), 
by Mr. Augustus Mitchell, of Philadelphia, 
which seems well illustrated by woodcuts of 
the most remarkable places in the globe. 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Usvat monthly meeting. Sir G. Clerk in the 
chair.— Fellows were elected. Nearly 4000 
persons visited the gardens and museum in 
February. Balance carried to account, March 
Ist, 14017. The mortality amongst the So- 
ciety’s monkeys is to be regretted; of forty, 
thirty-six have died within the last two or 
three weeks: the remaining four, if alive, are 
complaining! A collection of prepared speci- 
mens of birds, from Erzeroom, were lately pre- 
sented to the museum. One of them, the Vunr 
Torquilla of Linneus, is thus described :— 
“ Shot on a tombstone; habit, solitary !” 


MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
Tue Sixty-seventh Anniversary of this pa- 
rent of all our medical societies was observed 
at the London Coffee House on Monday last. 
The oration was pronounced by Dr. J. R. Ben- 
nett; and embracing subjects of general inter- 
est to the profession, which he treated with 
great ability: it was much applauded. The 
members then dined together, under the presi- 
deney of Dr. Kingdom (pro Dr. Stewart, who 
is in Italy), supported on his right by the 
president elect, Dr. Clutterbuck, and on his 
left by Dr. Shearman, who has (it was stated) 
been of the Society for more than fifty years. 
The day went off with much social harmony, 
and in the course of the toasts the healths were 
drunk of the two medallists, Dr. Thomson and 
Mr. Oswald. Both these gentlemen acknow- 
ledged the honour in appropriate speeches, and 
the evening closed with the convivial, though 
moderate feeling, that neither teetotalism nor 
homeeopathic doses of wine were patronised by 
the Medical Society of London. In a graver 
point of view, the continual intercourse kept 





the eminent Chinese scholar, laid on the table a 
specimen of a stuff made in China from the 
filamentous particles of the Urtica nivea: this 
stuff was called in Chinese, he stated, by the 
name of A-pou, or summer-cloth ; and in the 
southern parts of that empire was valued as 
much as silk, from its being so light and cool. 
The quality of the stuff now produced was 
equal to that of fine cambric. M, Adolphe 
Brongniart stated that some seeds of this 
plant had been sent to him, and had been 
planted at the Jardin des Plantes, but they 
had produced only a species of urtica long 
known in the hot-houses of that establishment, 
where it had often flowered, but had never 
produced seed. 

M. Arago communicated to the Academy an 
improvement on the apparatus of the Da. 
guerréotype, by which the inconvenience of 
carrying a large quantity of quicksilver was 
avoided. It consisted in using a_ small 
portion of an amalgam of silver and mer- 
cury placed on a small plate, which, for 
bringing out the photogenic image from the 
iodised plate after it has passed through the 
camera obscura, had only to be subjected w 
the action of a spirit-lamp in order to be dis- 
solved, and to produce the same effect as the 
vaporisation of pure mercury. The name of 
the inventor of this improvement, curiously 
enough, happened to be Solei/, the well-known 
optician. — M. Lassaigne put in a claim to 
priority of invention in the preparation of the 
photogenic paper used by M. Bayard; and 
shewed that, on April 8, 1839, he had com- 
municated to the Academy photogenic drawings 
produced by exactly the same kind of prepared 
paper. 

Count Demidoff addressed to the Academy 
a note on the improved method of Professor 
Jacobi, of St. Petersburg, for obtaining metallic 
casts of medals, &c., by the voltaic decompo 
sition of mixtures holding metallic substances 
in solution. Several beautiful specimens of 
the produce of this invention were shewn to the 
Academy. 

A communication was made from the office 
of the Minister of Commerce, that government 
had decided on establishing an observatory # 
Havre, and furnishing it with the best instru- 
ments fur the use of navigators. 
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A letter was read from M.de Mirbel, stating 
that the pseudonymous work on plants which 
used to be attributed to Aristotle, but which 
some savans had supposed to be of as recent 
date as the twelfth century, was, in reality, 
written by Nicolaus Damascenus in the time of 
Augustus. 

M. Jobard, of Brussels, communicated a cu- 
rious fact relative to the currents of water in an 
Artesian well at Cessingen. These currents, 
having an upward motion, caused, as it was sup- 
posed, by the increased temperature of the water 
at the bottom of the bore, were found to have 
several times unscrewed the boring instrument ; 
and on a screw with the thread turned in the 
inverse direction being used, the same effect 
was not produced : hence it was inferred, that 
an helico-spiral motion was the prevalent one 
of the currents in question. M. Jobard, in 
generalising this fact, olserved, that it might 
be accounted for by the opposition of some ob- 
stacle in the bore which would generate an he- 
licoidal motion in the ascending column of 
water.—A letter was read from M. Demidoff, 
containing a table of meteorological observations 
made at Nigne Taguilsk, in the Oural Moun- 
tains; during November 1839. 
point to which the thermometer fell was 31° 
below zero of Réaumur, on the 22d November, 
at2 a.M. 

A memoir was read on a machine invented 
by M. Gervais, for making excavations in rail- 
road works, It was represented as capable of 
attacking a space of soil 7} feet in width, 
by an ingenious system of rotatory pick-axes, 
communicating with rakes behind, and of thus 
excavating about the third of a yard per 
minute in vegetable soil. It had not yet been 
applied to very hard soils. 

M. Canchy read a memoir on various 
questions of analytical mechanics; and M. 
Combes one on hydraulic wheels. 

M. Augustin Thierry has just published a 
new work, entitled ‘* Récits des Temps Méro- 
vingiens,” preceded by some general remarks 
on the history of France, 2 vols. 8vo. We have 
not had time to peruse this book, but any thing 
coming from the experienced pen of such an eru- 
dite historian and eloquent narrator cannot fail 
tobeinteresting. This work is admitted at the 
Institute to compete for the Gobert prize. 
M. Mary-Lafon has sent out to the world his 
“Tableau, Historique et Littéraire, du 12™¢ 
Siecle,” in which he treats at great length of the 
literature of Provence and Aquitaine at that 
period. His researches into the literary history 
of Bertrand de Born forms one of the best parts 
of the work. 

The horticulturists have received a contri- 
bution this last week from the Paris press, in 
the shape of a “ Traité, Spécial et Didactique, 
du Dahlia.” It is asmall volume, and just the 
thing for dahlia-fanciers. 

We see that among other literary and anti- 
quarian prizes proposed this year by the Acadé- 
mie d’Arras, is one on the Roman roads in the 
Pas de Calais: any British tourist, who would 
like to hunt up such remains of antiquity, may 
thus gain immortal honour during a summer's 
ramble. Another prize proposed by the same 
Academy is for the easy topic of “ The Reconci- 
liation of the Agricultural and Manufacturing 
Interests,” We shall certainly have the 
Squaring of the circle proposed next year. 

A most lamentable fire occurred in the li- 
brary of the Collegio Romano at Rome, a short 
ume since, in which 370 MSS. were destroyed ; 
of which there were twenty-seven Arabic, forty- 
three Persian, and nine Armenian, besides a 

8¢ collection of Hindoo and Chinese dramas, 
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all inedited, and of which no copies exist in 
Europe! The number of printed volumes lost 
has not been ascertained, but about 1500 
volumes of the earliest times of printing are 
gone, including the whole collection of the great 
philologist Muretus, most of them enriched 
with his marginal notes. 

M. Paul Lacroix’s (Bibliophile Jacob’s) col- 
lection of charters, documents, &c., relating to 
the history of France, in 180 volumes folio, 
which he had been many years forming, has 
just been sold at Paris to a Belgian gentleman 
of Liége, and are lost to France. 

The celebrated astronomer Olbers died at 
Bremen on the 2d inst., aged 82. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Oxrorp, March 5,—The following degrees were con- 

ferred :— 
Master of Arts.—Rev. H. P. Foulkes, Balliol College. 
Bachelors of Arts—Hon, C. Somers-Cocks, G. S. H. 
Vyse, Christ Church; C. Whitaker, Brasenose College. 


CAMBRIDGE, March 4.—The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Master of Arts.—T. C. Dawes, Corpus Christi College. 
Bachelor in the Civil Law.—H. White, Trinity Col- 


lege. 

Bachelors of Arts.—C. R. Burnet, W. Evans, F, R. 
Mills, J. M. Neale, C. L. Rose, Trinity College; J. L. 
Brenchley, C. Campbell, J. W. Hepworth, T. W. Hulkes, 
G. H. Ray, H. C. Seller, R. C. Willy, St. John’s Col-| 
lege; G. G. Guyon, St. Peter’s College; A. Lambert, 
Pembroke College; H. A. Hotchkin, Clare Hall; H. 
Weightman, Trinity Hall; J. L. Sisson, E. S, Stan- 
ley, Jesus College; C. W. S. Lowndes, J. Spence, 
Christ's College; W. Allnut, Catherine Hall, B. J. Arm- 
strong, Caius College; J. B. Reynardson, J. Young, 
Corpus Christi College. 

Dr. Newcome’s Prize, at St. John’s College, for the best 
roficient in Moral Philosophy among the commencing 
Bachelors of Arts, whose names have appeared on the 
Tripos, was adjudged on Wednesday last to Dr. Calder. 
The subjects of examination were Paley’s Moral Phi- 
losophy, Whewell’s Foundation of Morals, and Nevile’s 
Defence of Paley against the objections of Whewell and 
Sedgwick. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Tue Marquess of Northampton in the chair.— 
Read, a second note of Sir John Herschel on 
his paper of last week touching Photography.— 
Read, also, a communication by the Rev. Ba- 
den Powell ‘On Light.’ The object of this paper 
is more fully to develope certain principles laid 
down by the author in a memoir by him, which 
was read before a section of the British Associ- 
ation in 1839. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
On Thursday, Colonel Leake in the chair, the 
Chevalier Brénstedt made his promised remarke 
‘On the Western Pediment of the Parthenon :’ 
previous to which, Mr. Hamilton read the fol- 
lowing extract of an interesting letter to Dr. 
Bostock (a member of the Council), from his 
son, Mr. J. A. Bostock, at Athens, and bearing 
upon the subject : — 
«* Athens, June 1839. 

*“ The Parthenon was built upon the founda- 
tions of the first temple, which was destroyed " 
the Persians; and these foundations are still 
seen at the western front, where they form part 
of the oblong platform on which the present 
building stands. This platform is not flat, but 
is arched in both directions, the four corners 
being considerably lower than the centre. The 
columns are all thirty-four feet high, and there- 
fore the capitals and the entablature have all 
the same arch. It is not seen at a distance, 
but is distinctly visible by placing the eye at 
one corner of the cornice, or any other of the 
lines, when it is seen to deviate from the straight 
ray of light. The axes of the columns also are 
not perpendicular but inclined towards the 





ventre, or rather to the line of the highest ridge 


of the roof. This inclination is produced by 
the lowest stone of each column being an inch 
and a half higher on one side (the external) 
than on the other. Both these peculiarities 
add much to the strength and solidity of the 
whole fabric, and counteract the tendency of the 
columns to be forced outwards by the weighit of 
the roof. We observed the same thing in the 
temple of Theseus, which is nearly in its original 
state. There appears to be no doubt that the 
whole building was coloured; the prevailing 
tint was red ; the triglyphs and gutte were 
azure ; fragments, proving this to have been 
the case, are now in the museum at Athens ; 
and I found in a fold of drapery, in one of the 
only two figures in the western pediment, 
which still remain in their places, a large piece 
of blue.” 

M. Brénstedt began his very interesting dis- 
course by observing, that the figures were 
smaller on the Western than on the Eastern 
Pediment; and he incidentally gave his opinion 
(an opinion held also by Mr. Bostock) that the 
famuus temple at Egina was a Temple of Pallas, 
and not, as has been imagined, of Jupiter. 
With regard to the immediate matter under 
discussion, fewer fragments of the Western 
than of the Eastern Pediment had descended 
to our times, and drawings of only six 
could be exhibited. In some measure the loss 
was supplied by the drawings of Carré, who 
copied the work as it appeared in 1673 or 4. 
It then consisted of eighteen figures and two 
horses ; the original having been complete in 
twenty figures and four horses. Fourteen years 
after the time of Carré, the Parthenon (this 
portion in particular) was nearly destroyed by 
an explosion of gunpowder, during the siege of 
Athens and the war between the Venetians and 
Turks. It was worthy of remark, that among 
the troops of the former were a considerable 
number from the north of Europe, and by these 
many of the fragments scattered by this acci- 
dent were carried away. Among others, Ko- 
ningsmark, the general who commanded the 
Venetian cavalry, preserved two heads ; and 
they were discovered by the Chevalier in the 
Museum at Copenhagen, so recently as the year 
1828. He accounted for their having remained 
so lung unknown, by the death of M. Hart. 
mann, by whom they had been transmitted, 
without any staternent of what they were or 
to what structure they belonged. [Engrav. 
ings of these heads, full of expression, were 
shewn, and no doubt could be felt of their 
authenticity.] The Chevalier then referred to 
a passage in ‘* Apollodorus,”’ who describes the 
Phidian sculpture on the pediment as repre- 
senting the strife between Minerva and Nep- 
tune for the divinity of Attica; and the author 
says that the figures were stated to consist of 
the River Gods and Local Heroes of the place ; 
though he was inclined to the opinion that they 
might be the twelve great Olympian Gods. 
To the former hypothesis he confidently ad- 
hered, and thought that every portion of the 
design proved that the question was decided, 
in conformity with the most ancient mytho- 
logy, by personages of local worship, such as 
the people of Athens deified two centuries 
before our era, whereas the Olympian Gods 
had only grown into faith and —ae 
during the six or eight centuries that succeeded. 
Before the Alexandrine time, when they ac- 
quired this supremacy, Cecrops, Erechtheus,and 
other local divinities, were invoked at Athens, 
and the same occurred in other parts of Greece. 


“® ‘The Chevalier did not allude to it ; but the number 
of the figures, twenty, seems greatly opposed to this 
idea,—Ed, L, G, 
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An example of this was found at Corinth, 
where, in the dispute between Apollo and 
Neptune, Briareus, a local deity like Cecrops 
at Athens, and not an Olympic God, decided 
the question that Acro-Corinth should belong 
to Apollo and the low lands to Neptune. Other 
instances of the same kind might also be quoted. 
The Chevalier now came to the figures on the 
pediment; and from many cogent reasons and 
references, pointed out that the centre was 
occupied by Minerva and Neptune, with the 
olive-tree between them, and the latter as if 
moving to depart. On the side of Minerva 
the next figures were the Victory without 


wings (for Minerva, like her father Jupiter, | 
could never be vanquished) guiding her chariot, | 


and attended by her mythological son. On the 
side of Amphitrite, his wife, and their only 
daughter, occupied similar places. 


Towards | 





applicants, and be far more valuable than any 
pecuniary aid which could be given them, the 
value and importance of this arrangement can 
hardly be too highly estimated. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday.—Statistical (Anniversary), 3 p.m.; British Ar- 
chitects, 8 P.m.; 
Medical, 8 p.m. a 
Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 p.m, ; Horticultural, 3p.m.; Civil 
Engineers, 
Wed: 


United Service Institution, 9 P.M.; 


8 p.m.; Electrical, 8 p.m. 

y.—Society of Arts, 7} P.M. 
Thursday.—Royal, 84 p.m.; Antiquaries, 8 r.M. 
Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} r.M.; Botanical, 8 P.M. 
Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.mM.; Westminster Medical, 8 

p.M.; Physical, 8 P.M. 





FINE ARTS. 
MR. HAYTER’S PICTURE OF THE 
CORONATION. 


the angle of Minerva, Cecrops and his wife,* | DURING the whole of the present week Messrs. 


and family of three daughters and one youthful 
son, were represented. Towards the other 


Land of Attica, and the other of the Sea. 
the lap of the former, two children appeared ; 
and from the lap of the latter Aphrodite, the 
infant Venus was rising. Each angle was 
finished by River Gods and Fountain Deities 
belonging to the soil, and the Chevalier re- 
pudiated the notion that those on the right 
were Latona, &c.; for Latona was much later 
in the Greek mythology, and could not be 
present at the first exploit of the great Attic 
divinity Minerva. 

We are sorry we can only give this hasty 
outline of a very delightful and instructive 
lecture, in which a volume of classical and 
antiquarian research was embodied. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Mr. Hupson Gurney, V.P. in the chair.— 
The Rev. H. Christmas exhibited a locket con- 
taining portraits of Cromwell and Hampden.— 
A third letter was read from Mr. G. Goodwin, 
jun., on the Ecclesiastical Architecture of 
Lower Normandy, particularly the Church of 
St. Stephen at Caen, founded by William the 
Conqueror, and where he was buried.—Mr. H. 
Smith communicated a description of the Gali- 
lee of Durham Cathedral, and the Altar of our 
Lady of Pity, five drawings of which were 
exhibited at the last meeting.+ 
THE LITERARY FUND. 

Ar the anniversary on Wednesday there was 
a general re-election of the president, vice-pre- 
sidents, and other officers of this excellent 
Institution; and a manifest improvement on 
their efficiency as a body was made by reviving 
two offices which had fallen into desuetude, viz. 
the offices of honorary solicitor and honorary 
physician. The trouble of the former was 
generously undertaken by William Tooke, Esq. 
(already one of the treasurers of the Fund) ; 
and for the latter, Dr. Fraser, now returning 
from Rome, also offered his services in the most 
liberal manner. When it is remembered how 
often medical aid may be administered to the 

* Cecrops and his wife are the only figures remaining, 
being preserved by the incumbent ‘fall of the heavy 
marble cornice above them. 

t Two cases, with glazed fronts, have been placed up in 
the meeting-room for the reception of relics of antiquity. 
We hail with pleasure this small commencement of a 
Museum of Antiquities, the want of which has, we 
think, long been a disgrace to the Society; but such a 
desirable addition can never be properly attained until 


the Society have another apartment, in addition to those 
they now occupy. 


| 


Hodgson and Graves’s gallery, in Pall Mall, 


|has been crowded by visitors of rank, beauty, 
angle, Erechtheus and his family appeared ; loyalty, and taste, to see the picture of ‘* The 
but uot being so numerous as the Cecropian| Coronation of Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, 
group, they were balanced by the introduction | painted by George Hayter, Esq. her majesty’s 
of two figures, the first the Mythos of the; historical and portrait painter. Nor are we 


In surprised at the eagerness thus manifested. 


The subject is deeply interesting, and admir- 
ably suited to graphic representation ; and Mr. 
Hayter has produced from it a work that must 


| greatly add to the already well-deserved repu- 


tation of the painter of ** The Trial of Lord 
William Russell.” 

The point of time selected by Mr. Hayter is 
that at which her majesty, seated in St. Ed- 
ward’s chair, fronting the altar, and having 
been invested with the Dalmatic Robe, and 
having received the Royal Sceptre and the Rod 
of Equity and Mercy, and, finally, having been 
actually crowned by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, is attending to the most reverend pre- 
late’s exhortation from the steps of the altar, 
to ‘“*be strong, and of good courage.” The 
surrounding peers are cheering her majesty, 
and resuming their coronets. In its general 
form the composition is circular ; of which cir- 
cle the queen is, of course, the centre: but the 
artist has so skilfully managed his design as to 
afford a free and uninterrupted view of her 
majesty. She looks towards the altar with 
an expression of countenance in which female 
sweetness and delicacy, and royal dignity and 
firmness, are finely blended. ‘The loyal and 
enthusiastic feeling of the moment has divested 
the fair, and illustrious, and noble spectators of 
all apparent formality; and Mr. Hayter has 
happily communicated to them a variety of 
position and action, which, probably, was not 
exhibited at any other period of the august 
ceremonial. Our limits will not permit us to 
enter into details on this point; but, as a bril- 
liant instance of what we mean, we cannot 
refrain from expressing our admiration of the 
grace with which Mr. Hayter has depicted the 
replacing of the coronet on the head of the 
Duchess of Cambridge, by her royal high- 
ness’s youthful and elegant attendant, Lady 
Caroline Campbell. This, however, is only 
one of various incidents which diversify and 
embellish the scene. In another most im- 
portant matter the artist has also been emi- 
nently successful: we allude to the fidelity 
of his portraits, and to the masterly way in 
which he has reconciled that fidelity with the 
historical character of his work. The colour- 
ing and the chiaroscuro are equally entitled to 
commendation. The} former, though rich, is 
not gaudy. With respect to the latter, by 
judicious management, the principal light is 





made to fall on her majesty and the lovelier 





portion of the splendid assembly ; while warm 
and powerful reflections prevent any of the 
figures from being lost in obscurity. 

Having said so much in praise of this fine 
production, may we be allowed, with all due 
diffidence, to hint at what seems to us to bea 
blemish in it? We would not do so were it 
not a blemish which might be most easily 
remedied, at least in the engraving. We 
confess that we are not quite satisfied with the 
personal appearance of the Duke of Wellington, 
Placed, where he ought to be, in a most con. 
spicuous part of the canvass, it strikes us that 
Mr. Hayter has somewhat ‘“ curtailed” his 
grace ‘* of his fair proportion.” We are aware 
that the Duke of Wellington is not a éall man, 
and, perhaps, the proximity of the Duke of 
Devonshire may contribute to the effect to 
which we have adverted; but we really do 
wish that a little more elevation and importance 
could be imparted to the figure of the illus. 
trious veteran. 


GRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

On Wednesday last this Society held its fourth 
meeting for the session; it was very well at. 
tended, and the evening was very rich in con- 
tributions, by members and visitors, of drawings, 
sketches, and engravings. Among these we 
noticed a folio of studies in oil, made amidst 
the wild scenes of the Tyrol, by Mr. G. Hering; 
a numerous collection of sketches in the Py. 
renees, by Mr. Oliver; Mr. Joseph Nash's 
original drawings for his recently published 
work ; a volume of studies, by Copley Fielding. 
Sir William Newton sent three large and 
beautiful miniature whole-lengths of the Bishop 
of London; the Queen of Beauty (Lady Sey- 
mour), in the costume which she wore at the 
Eglinton Tournament; and the third of a 
beautiful woman, Mrs. Ogden, and child. Mr. 
Goodhall’s fine print after Turner, just finished, 
was shewn, and many others, ‘* too numerous 
to mention,” afforded a rich treat to the 
meeting. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Medical Portrait Gallery. By Thomas Joseph 
Pettigrew, F.R.S. F.S.A. F.L.S. &c. Parts 
22, 23, 24,25. London, 1840. Whittaker 
and Co. 

THEsE four parts, which contain portraits and 

memoirs of John Brown, M.D.; Richard Pow- 

ell, M.D.; Galen; G. J. Guthrie, F.R.S.; 

Thomas Young, M.D. F.R.S.; Thomas Cope- 

land, F.R.S.; and lastly, and most appropri- 

ately, a portrait and memoir of the able and 
intelligent biographer himself, complete Mr. 

Pettigrew’s ‘¢ Biographical Memoirs of the 

most Celebrated Physicians, Surgeons, &c, 

who have contributed to the Advancement of 

Medical Science.” Comprehending, as it does, 

the lives and characters of sixty of the most 

eminent men of this and former days, the work 
is highly interesting and attractive, not only to 
the profession, but also to the general reader. 

We are happy to find, from a passage in Mr. 

Pettigrew’s autobiography, that “ his labours 

in medical biography will not cease with this 

work, as he has undertaken to furnish the 
principal part of the medical lives in the 

* Biographical Dictionary,’ now in course ° 

publication, under the editorship of the Rev. 

H. J. Rose.” 








BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LATE HENRY SINGLETON. 
Ar TER working with the industry of the att, 
and the secrecy of the mole, we sometimes ° 
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serve the sons of art suddenly burst forth into 
the light of day, to the great surprise and ad- 
miration of the public; and, in some instances, 
alas! while, for a short time, the splendour of 
their genius illuminates their path, they are as 
suddenly swept off to mingle with their kin- 
dred clay. Such was the lot of Harlowe, 
Bonington, and Liversege ; and such, although 
at a very advanced age, was the lot of Single- 
ton. Although long before the public as an 
exhibitor at the Royal Academy, and in publi- 
cations of the day, his powers were never 
fairly and fully developed until the last year 
of his life. In the spring of that year (1839), 
his “Cabinet Shakspere” was noticed in our 
columns ; in the autumn of that year he died ; 
and now, in addition to that testimony of his 
genius, other of his works have been brought 
to light, which still further display the fer- 
tility and versatility of his talents. They are in 
the possession of Mr. Simpson, of Dean Street, 
Soho; and consist (besides a few sketches and 
finished pictures in oil) of a collection of draw- 
ings, historical and imaginative, executed with 
a spirit, taste, and copiousness of invention, 
such as we have been accustomed to admire 
in the best works of that class by Cipriani, 
Cosway, and Lawrence, and by the great mas- 
ters of the Italian schools: — effusions which, 
by real judges and lovers of the art, are as 
highly esteemed, and as carefully treasured, as 
the more finished labours of the pencil. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE CLUBS. 
“Hercules himself gave up his club when he married.” 
AMES SMITH. 
“Ciurs anti-domestic !" fair ladies, believe 
’Tis a libel on woman, and meant to deceive. 
If the heart of a man at her smile does not warm, 
Let him go to his club—it will do him no harm. 
The papers and pamphlets he’ll lightly skim o’er, 
Then dine, play a rub, as he’s oft done before; 
But, trust me, not e’en the delights of a rub 
Will take a man, night after night, to ‘« the Club.” 
Mamma, with a bevy of beautiful girls, 
All worthy of baronets, some few of earls, 
Declares «*’tis the clubs,—horrid clubs !—that delay 
The offer, the ring, and the dear wedding-day.” 
As if each gay, young bachelor must, all his life, 
Be wed to his club, in disdain of a wife ; 
Or as if, when once wedded and happy at home, 
To «« the Club” for the sake of a rubber he’d roam. 
He'll never leave chambers, I’m sure he won’t wed ; 
He reads, sips his coffee, and then home to bed; 
He has ven’son and game, claret, sherry, champagne,— 
7 accepting our invite, then, what can he gain?” 
A ! no; where warm hearts hallow eyes that are bright, 
For a distaff he’ll give up his club with delight ; 
If his — so wills it, he’ll ne’er wish to roam,— 
His Omphale’s smile kept her hero at home. 
‘* Unsocial and selfish !’—where music and mirth, 
Kind words and glad faces, enchant the home hearth; 
How idle to hint that «* the clubs” keep away, 
From beauty and waltzes, the young and the gay ! 
Or grant he’s a Benedict,—what, short of strife 
Domestic, will drive him away from his wife? 
Make him happy at home, with his friend and his rub, 
_And he'll give up, like Hercules,* even his Club.” 
Norfolk Street, January 10. H. B. 


THE DRAMA. 
Drury Lane we regret to say continues shut, 
except to a grand political dinner given to Mr. 
Byng on Wednesday last. It was a festive 
Scene, and one could hardly look at its abun- 
dance and rejoicing without thinking of the 
hundreds of unfortunate persons whose exist- 
ence depended on the theatre, and who have 
been thrown out of bread by its calamity. It 
18a pity the united dramatic corps did not keep 
it open; but we fear that the performers who 
can procure engagements elsewhere are not 
md to leave those who cannot to shift as they 
ay. 
_ Olympic.—We have two new pieces on our 
ist for notice at this theatre. The first, Ho- 


* One of the most desperate club-men of his day, 








ratio Sparkins, a sketch from Boz, is a lively 
and pleasant trifle, full of bustle and mistakes, 
at which one must laugh right heartily. Mr. 
Wrench and Mr. G. Wild are the chief actors, 
aided by Mrs. Anderson, Mrs. Garrick, and 
others. Such a thing in the hands of Wrench 
is sure to succeed. The second novelty, The 
Gentleman in Black, produced on Wednesday 
with partial success, is a slow piece, with some 
amusement in the plot, some merit in the act- 
ing, some smartness in the dialogue, and, to 
our taste, neither amusement, merit, nor wit, 
in any portion of the double entendre with 
which it abounds. Messrs. Jones, G. Wild, 
Ross, Brookes, Mrs. Anderson, and Miss At- 
kinson, sustain the principal characters. The 
Ladies’ Club continues to draw full houses, 
though it is for the last time this evening, 
with, and for the benefit of, its renowned pre- 
sident, Mrs. Glover, who, we hope, will have a 
bumper on the occasion. 


Philharmonic Concert.—The musical world 
has been much gratified by the appearance of 
two French ladies, sisters, who have made a 
very favourable impression upon the severely 
eritical audience of the Philharmonic. They 
have been introduced, it is said, under high 
patronage, who have ‘every reason to be 
satisfied with the success of their début. 
The personal appearance of Madame Villo- 
wen, and Madame Villowen- Caton, is very 
prepossessing. ‘T'o the carriage and manners 
of gentlewomen is joined the perfect mastery 
of highly cultivated voices of good quality, 
—a soprano and mezzo-soprano. Of their 
style, it is sufficient to say that they are pupils 
of Bordogni; and it adds not a little to the 
interest which they have created, that family 
circumstances have induced their appearance in 
public, and an honourable spirit of independ- 
ence led them to seek the support they are 
so likely to receive, by the exercise of their 
musical talents. ‘Their opening duet, ‘ La 
Serenata” of Rossini, was gracefully given; 
but the trial of their power was reserved for 
Mercandante’s splendid duet from Andromio, 
*“Vanne se Alberghi in petto.” In this they 
evinced great compass, joined to perfect finish 
and refined taste; it was warmly applauded, 
and we congratulate the directors of the Phil- 
harmonic upon having introduced to public 
notice two ladies who are likely to prove a 
valuable acquisition to our concert-rooms. The 
part which they took in a glee of Spohr’s with 
Miss Masson shews that they also possess the 
great advantage of a clear English pronun- 
ciation. 

Hanover Square Rooms.—The third quar. 
tet concert on Thursday was well attended. 
Correlli’s trio for two violoncellos and double 
bass was admirably performed by Messrs. Lind. 
ley, Lucas, and Howell. Beethoven’s trio in 
B flat major, Op. 97, for piano-forte, violin, 
and violoncello,Miss Orger, Messrs. Blagrove 
and Lucas,—was also delightfully played. The 
vocal music, by Misses Birch and Dolby, was 
agreeable. 





VARIETIES. 

The Queen.—We are glad to find her ma- 
jesty and her royal consort interesting them- 
selves in matters of literature and science. On 
Wednesday, Mr. Schomburgk (whose travels 
in Guiana and botanical researches have been 
so highly prized) was commanded to attend at 
Buckingham Palace, where he had the honour 
to exhibit to the royal pair a full-sized coloured 
drawing of the splendid flower which he for- 
tunately named after our Queen—the Victoria 





Regia. This was greatly admired, as were 
also five of the views for Mr. Schomburgk’s 
forthcoming work on Guiana. We may notice 
that her majesty carried on the conversation 
for a quarter of an hour in the German lan- 
guage, which she speaks gracefully and flu- 
ently. 

Royal Anecdote.—At the Ancient Concert, 
which was a rich: treat, under the direction of 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, a very inter- 
esting incident occurred, which we are sure it 
will gratify the people of England to hear. In 
the tea-room, her royal highness the Duchess 
of Cambridge approached the queen, and said, 
“¢T hope .your majesty will allow me the plea- 
sure of placing the hand of an old friend of 
mine in your majesty’s,” to which the queen 
assenting, the duchess led up the illustrious 
Duke of Wellington, whom her majesty most 
cordially received, and shook his hand with 
great warmth and kindness. The happy effect 
on the surrounding company may be imagined. 

Panorama of Benares.—Mr. Burford has 
just opened, at his lower and largest room in 
Leicester Square, one of, we think, the [finest 
and most picturesque panoramas that ever his 
beautiful and fertile art produced. The sub- 
ject is the sacred Hindoo city of Benares, with 
its temples, some Mahometan mosques, and 
splendid river scenery, enlivened with native 
vessels of every form and hue. In this grand 
picture we know not on which side to turn for 
the most pleasing effect. Here we have the 
devotees in groups, rushing from their holy 
edifices to plunge into the soul-and-body-cleans- 
ing stream. There are the tents of an English 
party, with elephants, laving themselves in the 
same cooling bath. In the distance a religious 
procession. Up a reach of the river, a superb 
view of shipping, resembling the ancient galleys 
of Cleopatra or other vessels of curious con- 
struction. The lucid brilliancy of the water 
throughout is admirable; and amid all this 
gorgeousness of architecture and loveliness of 
nature there is one humiliating native custom 
to recall us to the weakness and transientness 
of mortality,—-a dark Hindoo corpse, in its last 
bed of flags and rushes, is floating on the 
dazzling wave, and the greedy vultures are 
performing the needful, but to our European 
ideas, the horrid obsequies of the dead. Alto- 
gether, for a representation of Indian character, 
costume, and customs, this is a noble peform- 
ance; and combining, as it does, very striking 
features of land and water scenery, executed 
with the utmost skill, the Panorama of Benares 
must be an exhibition of uncommon attraction 
to the English public. 

Mr. Green’s Ballooning..-Mr. Green has 
been exhibiting some interesting experiments 
at the Polytechnic Society, in order to prove 
that it will be possible to cross the wide 
Atlantic within the space of four or five days 
in one of his improved balloons. The impelling 
motion and certain direction are communicated 
by fans wrought by machinery; and it is under- 
stood that in the course of the summer the 
aeronaut will repeat the experiments on a 
larger scale in the open air. 

Spooner's Panoramic View of the Queen’s 
Marriage Procession.—A ceremony witnessed 
by so few, Mr. Spooner has, with his usual 
activity, prepared this panoramic view ; which, 
as far as we can judge, must afford a very fair 
idea of the gorgeous scene. It is a long line, 
and the figures coloured agreeably to the reality 
—uniforms, court-dresses, and all the various 
pageantry of official grandeur. As a memorial 
of interest hereafter, and as an acceptable 
present to distant friends, few productions of 
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the kind could be more generally called for and 
welcome. 

Philosophical Society.—At a recent meeting 
of this Society, Mr, Airy communicated an account of the 
construction of the Going-Fusee adopted in the clock- 
work for giving equatorial motion to the Northumber- 
land telescope at the Cambridge Observatory. The con- 
struction of Harrison's going. usee was first described; 
and it was remarked that this construction was likely 
to be inapplicable to a case like that of the telescope 
clock-work, which required a very large weight. Another 
construction of t simplicity (that with the endless 
rope), invented by Huyg » and adopted by Fraun- 
hofer, was described; it was, however, pointed out that 
the difficulty of preventing the rope from slipping would 
make this construction scarcely applicable. Mr. Airy 
then described his own construction. It proceeded upon 
ped gay. ok that in a lever we may produce the same 
e » by changing the point of application of force into 
a fulcrum, and changing the fulcrum into the point of 
application of a new force, pooveses that new force be 
equal to the pressure formerly sustained by the fulcrum. 

e mechanism was minutely described. 

Salmonide.—The Royal Society of Scotland 
has awarded a medal to Shaw, the Duke of 
Buccleuch’s keeper, for having ascertained that 
the par and the salmon are the same species. 

Good-bad Cons.—When a child’s leg is 
growing, why does it resemble Africans ?—Give 
it up! Because its knee-grows, too! And 
why is our reader like the same? Because he 


sniggers, too! 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Rev. J. H. Howlett’s Metrical Chronology, 3d edition, | q 


8vo. 7s. 6d4.—Inquiries in the Science of Law, by J. Red- 
die, 8vo. 7.~The Philosophy of Joint-Stock Banking, 
by G. M, Bell, 8vo. 3s,—Dr, J. Hunter on the Influence 
of Artificial Light on the Eye, 8vo. 3s. 6d.—Jones’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, new edition, 18mo. Gs,—Memoirs 
of James and George Macdonald, by R. Norton, M.D. 
12mo. 5s.—Elements of Algebra, by the Rev. T. G. Hall, 
post 8vo. Gs. 6d.—Epitaphs, Original and Selected, post 
8vo, 5s.—Sherwood’s Complete Account of the House of 
Lords, 32mo. 3s.—The Church of the Fathers, by the 
Rev, J. H. Newman, 16mo. 7s.—The Truth of Revela- 
tion, by J. Murray, 2d edition, 8vo. 15s.—The Angelicon; 
Sonnets on the Divine Attributes, by the Rev. H. D. 
Ryder, 32mo, 3s. 6d.—Clarendon’s History of the Rebel- 
lion (with fifty-six portraits), 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 27. 10s. 
Chronological Tables of Modern History, folio, 12s.— 
Welshman on the Articles, new edition, 18mo, 2s. 6d.— 
Rev, S. Hopkins’s Sermons, 12mo. 4s.—Letters to a Young 
Governess, by S. F. Ridout, Part II. 12mo. 2z. 
Memoirs of a Prisoner of State at Spielburgh, 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 2ls.—Michael Angelo, by J. E. Taylor, post 8vo. 
5s. — Sordell y R.B ing, — i 6s. 6d.—The Dra- 
matic Works of Massinger and For » 8vo. 20s.—Geome- 
trical Propositions, or a smpgtemens to Euclid, by W. D, 
Cooley, 12mo. 3s, 6d.--A New Introduction to Mathe- 
matics, 8vo. 9s.—The African Slave-Trade and 
Remedy, by T. F. Buxton, 2d edition, 8vo, 5s.—Draper's 
Juvenile Naturalist; Autumn and Winter, square, 3s. Gd. 
—Tales of Truth, by Mary Elliott, 18mo. 3s, 6¢.—Tales 
of Great Men, by Peter Parley, square, 3s. 6d. 
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Tuesday -- 10 .- 30°22 
Wednesday 11 38 47 30°23 
Wind, north-east on the 5th; east on the 6th; north- 
east on the 7th and two fi days; since, north. 
From the 4th to the afternoon of the 10th, clear; on 
the afternoon of the 10th, cloudy; the 11th, overcast ; a 
little rain fell during the day. A small meteor, with a 
long train, seen in the south about 8 p.m. of the 6th. 
The barometer n remarkably high; exceeding on the 
8th inst, that of the 25th ult. by ve-hundredth of an 
inch.—See Literary Gazette, No. 1206, p. 141. 
Edmonton, CHAR Les Henry ADAMS, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

@ Requesting attention to our Paris Letter of last 
week, we would remark on the important as well as 
popular matters on which it shews our neighbours to be 
occupied in their national institutions, jously we 
had the account of remarkable experiments on the r- 
cane, and there we had equally important accounts of ex- 
periments on g der, of imp its on steam-en- 
gines and railroads, of new processes in photogeny, and 
Other things of great interest. This week’s miscellany 
Sapa to several topics of scientific and literary 
; ap neree—ia = notice wy se manga from Hawk- 

hich appeared in our number, we attributed a 
tale of Shenstone’s to Prior, 





its} 8* 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts, 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of RBrit- 
ish Artists is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until Five in 
the Evening. ® 

Admission, ls. Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


O BOOKSELLERS.—A Gentleman, 
many years in the Trade, wishes to meet with a Partner- 
ship in an hed and well l d Concern, where the 
Principal may be anxious to retire from Active Management; or 
he would be willing to treat with a Party Disposing of such a 
Business on ag ‘erms.—C icati to be ad- 
dressed, hy letter only (prepaid), to X. Y. Z., care of Mr. Tyler, 
Printer, Bolt Court, Peet Street. 


GQ WAN RIVE R—PROFESSOR 








LINDLEY’S Sketch of the Vegetation of this Colony, | 


Illustrated with Coloured Figures of Plants, &c. Price 10s. 6d. 
his work will be found of considerable interest to all persons 
desirous of obtaining information concerning the vegetable pro- 
ductions of Australia. 
Ridgway, Piccadilly. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
THE VERY IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF 


Ancient and Modern Engravings 
Of a Nobleman of High Rank, deceased. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON 
Respectfully inform the Nobility and Connoisseurs, that they will 
SELL BY AUCTION, 

Attheir GREAT ROOM, King Street, St. James's Square, 
On MONDAY, MAY lith, and following days, 

(By Order of the Executors), 

The very Important and highly celebrated Collection of An- 
cient and Modern Engravings of a Nobleman of High Rank, 








ecei ° 
In this choice Collection will be found, in the Italian School, 
rare Nielli; and fine speci of M. Antonio and his 
school,—the Master of the Die, Guilio Bonasoni, Beatricetto, 
Eneas Vico, the Ghisi, &c.; Specimens of the School of Parma, 
Bologna, Venice, and Naples; numerous and fine Specimens of 
the early German Masters; Etchings by Rembrandt, and other 
Dutch Masters, in rare states; a Series of Portaits; also, the fine 
Collection of English and Foreign Modern Engravings, and a few 
Books of Prints. 

Cc 





a 





are being prep 


The Renowned Gallery of Pictures 
of the late Sir Simon Haughton 
Clarke, Baronet. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON 


Have the Honour to inform the Nobility and Connoisseurs 
that they are instructed to 
SELL BY AUCTION, 
At their GREAT ROOM, King Street, St, James's Square, 
On FRIDAY, MAY 8th, and SATURDAY, 9th, 
At e o'Clock, precisely, 
THE VERY CELEBRATED 
Gallery of Pictures 
Of the Late SIR SIMON HAUGHTON CLARKE, Baronet, 
and Removed from Oakhill. 
In this Collection, which has for so many years furnished the 
i to the Exhibiti of the British Institution, 
and through that source has been made partially familiar to 
the Connoisseur, it will be merely neceseary to particularise the 
following among the many treasures of Art which it is so well 
known to possess :—The Good Shepherd and the Infant St. John, 
works of Murillo, which have acquired a reputation throughout 
Europe second fo very few of any Master; the Venus disarming 
Cupid, by Paolo Veronese. The Collection is particularly rich in 
the Worksof Rubens, Teniers, and other great Flemish Masters ; 
the Cabinet Gems of the Dutch School are of the highest quality, 
and in the purest state. 
This short notice must be more than sufficient to excite the 
interest which so rare an opportunity must create. 
The Collection may be publicly viewed Three Days preceding, 
and Catalogues had. 





~ "he very Valuable and Important _ 
Library of the Late Sir Simon 
Zaughton Clarke, Bart. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON 
Respectfully inform the Nebiliey and Public that they will 
LL BY AUCTION, 
On TUESDAY, MAY 5th, and Two following days, 
At One o’Clock precisely, 


The very. Valuable Library 

Of the Late S1R SIMON HAUGHTON CLAKKE, Baronet. 

1t is composed principally of the tinest works on Art, including 
all the Great Galleries; Botany, and Natural History, ‘T'opo- 
graphy, and Genera! History; and is very rich in French and 
Italian Literature. 

The Library may be viewed Four Days preceding, and 
Catalogues had. 


 Assembjage of Fine Painte 
Greek Vases. - 
Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON, 


B 
On (nn amnnedh g MARCH 18th, at One o’Clock, precisely, 
A Very Valuable and Choice Assemblage of 


Etruscan Vases and Antiquities, 
Recently brought to this country by that enlightened Antiquary, 
SIGNOR CAMPANARI. 

Comprising unusually fine Campagna-shaped and other Vases; 
Amphore, Urcei, Tazzas, and Paterw of the finest quality, and 
in high preservation; also some Bronzes, and other Articles of 
Antiquity, from Campagna. 

May be viewed Three Days p ding, and C had. 





‘UARLYLE’S CHARTISM. 





30-3 J. Souter; Dulau and Co.; and J. 


Noble Assemblage of Bronzes. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON, 


At their GREAT ROOOM, King Street, St. James’s Square, 
On WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8, at One o'Clock precisely." 
The remaining portion of the very superb Assemblage of 
Bronzes, which was consigned to this country two years since. 
and will be recognised as having been exhibited for sale by Private 
Contract in Old Bond Street; it is now directed to be sold in 
order to close the account. 
mong them will be found the Silenus nursing Bacchus; the 
Faun with the Goat on his shoulders, the size of the original 
antique marbles; a pair of noble Lions, from Neuilly; Groups 
from M. Angelo, G. di Bologna, Berrini, Puget, and Clodion - 
Busts of the Casars, also of ‘l'urenne and Condé. . 
agnificent Fountains, superb Vases and Ewers of Cinque 
Cento, and old French Designs. 
May be viewed T'wo Days p ding, and Catalogues had, 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS, 
ALGIERS, EGYPT, PALESTINE, TYRE, &c. 
On Monday next, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Thirty I!lustrations, 
so price 28. cloth, lettered, 
ARRATIVE of a VOYAGE to MA. 
DEIRA, TENERIFFE, and along the SHORES of 
the MEDITEKRANEAN;; including a Visit to Algiers, Egypt, 
Palestine, ‘I'yre, Rhodes, Telmeagus, Cyprus, and Greece. With 
Observations on the Present State and Prospects of the East: and 
an Appendix on Climate, Natural History, Antiquities, &. 
By W. R, WILDE, M.I.A. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. Dublin: Curry and Co. 


BOUKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


1 Vol. --+eeseee-£0 5 0 
French Revolution. 3 Vols. ----+----+ 1506 
Translation of Goethe’s Meister. 3 Vols. 1 5 « 
Essays. 5 Vols, (Reprinting.) 

Fraser, Publisher, 215 Regent Street. 





FRASER'S MAGAZINE, 1830-40, 
TWENTY VOLS. 
In NuMBERS 
— CLOTH --- 
— HALF-BOUND CLOTH ---- 
Mr. Fraser most respectfully solicits attention to the above, 
‘The original cost was Fifteen Pounds in Numbers. 
215 Regent Street, London. 


The ist No. price 1s, 6d. of 
T® E BIBLE CYCLOPEDIA: beirfg a 
Comprehensive Digest of the Civil and Natural History, 
Geography,» Statistics, and General Literary Information, con- 
nected with the Sacred Writings. 
This work will be printed in small folio, in a distinct and 
readable type, but with due regard to economy of space. It 
will be completed in about Thirty Monthly Numbers; and will 
— one or two handsome Volumes, at the option of the Pur- 
chaser. 
*,* A detailed Prospectus of the Bible Cyclopedia will be sent 
(postage free) to any person applying for it by letter, 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 
4 | ‘HE CHINESE VINDICATED; or, 
ANOTHER VIEW of the OPIUM QUESTION: 
being in Reply to a Pamphlet by Samuel Warren, Esq. F.K.5, 
Barrister-at-law in the Middle Temple. 
By CAPTAIN I. H. BULLOCK, 
H. H, the Nizam’s Army. 

London: Wm. H. Allen and Co. Leadenhall Street. 

In 12mo. price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


MANUAL on the BOWELS, and the 


Treatment of their Principal Disorders, from Infancy 


to Uld Age. 
By JAMES BLACK, M.1)). 
Of the Royal Dellege of Physicians, London, &c. Xe. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co, 
Parts IX. and X. - - 
LANS, ELEVATIONS, SECTIONS, 
and DETAILS of the ALHAMBRA. 
By OWEN JONES, Architect. 

Folio Columbia, each Part . .s.e.e.eeee00+ £1 
Folio Grand Aigle, heightenedin gold .... 2 
impossible to fin p i strong 

iration of the kable sp 


Published by Owen Jones, 11 John Street, Adelphi; Messrs. 
Ackermann and Co, Strand, where Subscribers’ Names are re- 
ceived, and Specimens of the Work may be seen. 


5 0 
20 
enough to 
of this 








12mo. price 6s. bound and lettered, 
V ENERONI’S ILALIAN GRAMMAR, 

The Complete Italian Master ; containing the best and 
easiest Rules for attaining that Language. To which are added, 
an Introduction to Italian Versitication, Extracts from the 
Italian Poets, &c. The whole properly accented, to facilitate 
the Pronunciation of Learners. A new edition, carefully re- 
vised, corrected, and improved. 

y A. RONNA. 
Also, 10th edition revised, }2mo. price 3s. 6d. bound, 

BoOtrTARELLI's EXERCISES upon the 

DIFFERENT PARTS of ITALIAN SPEECH, with 
References to Veneroni’s Grammar, and an Abridgement of the 
Roman History, intended at once to make the Learner acquaint 
with History, and the Idioms of the italian Language. 


III. 
‘LF > HY 
KEY to BOTTARELLI’S EXER- 
CISES; with a few Extracts in Prose and Verse, with 
English Translations, for the use of Beginners. 
Ry P. R. ROTA. 
New edition, 12mo. 2s, 6d. bound, . 

London: Longman, Orme, and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Whit- 
taker and Co.; Duncan and Malcolm; Simpkin, Marsball, and 

acey- 
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DR. ROGET'S PHYSIOLOGY. 
an 2 oes Post Svo. price 32s. 
O TREATISES ON 
HY sIOLOGY and PHRENOLOGY. 
By P. M. ROGET, M.D. Secretary to the Royal Society ; 
puihet of the “ Fifth Bridgewater ‘l'reatise,” &c. &c. 

«A luminous and most candid and impartial account of ‘Phre- 

nology. In the ¢ Treatise on Physiology,’ that science is treated 
clearly, fully, and in the systematic manner which a masterly 
eerectes might adopt for the benefit of his pupils.”—Tait’s 
Maga: 

tae tao Fystolony, it will be difficult to name any treatise 

ive learning, lucid arrangement, 

pry that happy union of | simplicity with elegance, which forms 
the characteristic of Dr. Roget's style.”— Leeds Mercury. 

Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Hamilton, Adams, and Co; 


London. 
T HE DUBLIN 
Contents :— 


1. Arbitrary Power—Popery— Protestantism. 
. Prejudices of our Popular Literature. 
3. The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 
. Halsted’s Life of Margaret Beaufort, Mother of Henry the 
Seventh, 
. German Translation of the Pickwick Papers. 
j. Gibbon ; or, the Infidel Historian and his Protestant Editors. 
. Lamartine’s Poetry 
. State and Pranpacts eeenaeelty in England. 
. Rise and Fall of Chartis: 
London: C. Dolman, 61 ; Bond Street; J. Cumming, 
Dablia; w. Fait, Hdinburgh. 








Price 6s, No. XV 


of 
REVIEW. 





In small 8vo. price 7s. boards, ‘s 
MHE CHURCH of the FATHERS. 
yop ees the “ British Magazine,” _ a ) 
y the Rev. JOHN HENRY NEWMA 
Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin’ 's, Oxford; or Folin of 
riel College. 
Ri vingtons, | St, t. Paul's sca a ast and Waterloo Place. 


Conduit Street. 


ESSRS. SAUNDERS and OTLEY 


have just published the following NEW WORKS :— 


I. 
Ernest Maltravers. 
Beautifully Illustrated, from Drawings by Cattermole. 
Complete in poe Linea price Six Shillings, forming the 
«i of the new edition of the 
WORKS or ‘SIR E. L. BULWER, Bart. M.P. M.A. 
Also, the First Volume, containing 
Rienzi; the Last of the Roman ‘Tribunes. 
Beautifully Illustrated by Maclise and Creswick. 
Complete in 1 vol. price 6s. 


II. 
In 2 vols. Plates, 
Camp and Quarters ; 
Scenes of Military Life. 
Major Patterson, 
Author of “ Adventures in the 50th.” 


Ill. 
In 4to. nee ype illustrated, 
The Rock of Gibraltar. 


a by express permission, to Her Majesty. 
By Major Hort, 8ist Regiment. 


Iv. 
In 2 vols. Plates, 
Western India in 1838. 


By Mrs. Postans, Author of “ Cutch.”’ 


Vv. 
In 2 vols. post 8v0, 
Social Life in Germany. 
By Mrs. Jameson. 


vI. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
The Real and the Tdeal ; 
Or, Llustrations of Travel. 
I. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Records of Real Life. 
By Miss H. Pigott. 


Vill. 
With the . Arms beautifully engraved, 
Lodge’s Peerage for 1840. 
Corrected aught from oe: + aga Communications of the 
ity. 
Agents—for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; ad Scotland, 
Beil and Bradfure, Edinburgh 
Now r ready 7 all the Librari a 
RS. TROLLOPE’ s "WIDOW 
MARRIED. A Sequel to ** Widow Barnaby.” 
3 vols. post 8vo. with a. one humorous Illustrations by 
Bass. 


Colburn’s Calendar of oo in Town 


and Country, for 1840. 


A pocket vol. with trations by R. Cruikshank 


OOKS a BARGAIN, offered to the Trade 


and others. 
N.B. spr lowest price is affixed to each Article, and the 
espective Works warranted complete. 
— 3sW ork, by Hurd, new, cloth boards, 6 vols. ae 
—__-———--,, orsginal edition, 1721, large | paper, 
4 vols. royal 4to. neat calf 
Annual Register (Dodsley "s), complete ‘to i836, ‘with the 
General Index, calf gilt (a genuine Set), 80 vols. .... 
Beatson’s Naval and —— Memoirs, 6 vols. 8vo, 
neat cal 
Blackwood’s Magazine, complete to July ag half-bd. 
calf extra, leaves marbled, a handsome Se 
Blackstone, by powaten and | Bateee cs 4 vols. 


10 


large paper ‘copy, 
2 vols. atlas folio, ha Seaed russia, by Kalthoeber, 
many beautiful narechene of Cathedrals, &c. Amst. 
1649 . Sp osvecesscccns 

Boileau’: ‘8 Linguist; ‘or, Instructions 
German Languages (published at 2 
boards .. 

Bolingbroke’s Works, 7 vole. royal dito. russ 
complete edition), a fine Set 

Brown's Self-Interpreting Bible (genuine edition, 1806), 
2 vols. 4to. red morocco, gilt leaves 

Burke's History of the Commoners of Great Britain and 
Ireland, large paper, 4 vols. royal 8vo. new, cloth bda. 

Burnet’s History of his Own Time, with the Suppressed 
Passages (Oxford, 1823), 6 vols. 8vo. calf, super-extra 

Byron's Works, with Life, &c. by Moore (the only com- 
plete edition), 17 vols. tine Impressions, cloth 

Campbell’ 's Lives of the Admirals. and Naval History 

y Yorke, Portraits, &c. 8 vols. vo. very neatly half- 
sles calf. eceece 

Ciceronis Ernesti, with Nizolius’s ; Lexicon and Oliver’ 's 
Notes (Pric stley, 1819, &c.), large paper, 14 vols. royal 
8vo. calf gilt, a very fine co ones 

Opera, Clarendon Press, 17 
Copy, 10 vols. 4to. calf 

Clarke’s (Dr. Adam) Bible (last edition, 1838), 6 vols. 
royal 8vo. cloth boards,new . 

Costumes of different Nations, r a and ish- 
ments of China; Turkey av ilitary Costume of 

“‘urkey ; Kussia, Great Britain, and Austria; in all 
7 vols. folio, uniformly and splendidly bound in red 
morocco, richly gilt, gilt leaves, &c. . 

Delle Antiche Statue Greche e Romane, che nell’ An- 
tisala della Liberia di San Marco, e in altri l’uoghi. 
Pubblici di Venezia titrovano. Fine old —— 
2 vols, folio, uncut, Venezia, 1743 

Diderot et D’ 'Alembert—Encyclopédie. (1780), 39 ‘vols. 
large 8vo. uniformly bound, many Pilates 

Douglas’s Peerage of Scotland, last edition, by Wood, 
1813, jarge paper Engravings of the Arms (published 
pit 151. 15s. pe 8 2 vols. folio, boards, uncat. 

ie 70 vols. half-b 


the French and 
, 2 vols. 8vo. 


“(the only 


ound, calf, 





very neat .. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, ‘the ‘Tas Sup} 
Parts, boards. 


» 12 
—, s calf extra, marbled leaves, 
6 vols. . . 

Erskine’s Speeches (complete), 5 v - half russia. 

Gallery of Portraits, with Memoirs "(published by the 
Society of Useful Knowledge), 7 vols. royal 8vo. new, 
cloth boards 





Gibbon’s Rome — 

calf, ag _ aegye-pae 
ome, 6 g! ° 

——. Rome, 12 sper royal 8vo. calf gilts large pape: 

Horne’s oo ae to the Scriptures, 1828, 4 vols. 
8vo, calf ex 

Hume, teanllacts and Adoiphus’s History of Englai a, 
16 vols. 8vo. new, calf gilt, a splendid Copy........ 

Huskisson’s Speeches, thick paper, 3 vols. calf elegant, 

Junius’s Letters, Woodfall’s Facsimiles, &c. 3 vols. 8¥o. 
calf gilt ° 

Langhorne’s ‘Piutarch, by Ww rangham “(i809), 6 Vols. 
8vo. russia extra, fine Co! sees 

Livy, by Baker (1822), 6 vols. Bvo. very neat half calf .. 

Locke's Works —— edition, 1812), neat ou, 10 
vols, 8vo.. 

Lodge’s Illustrati 
3 vols. 4to. russia, a very fine Copy 

Lyttleton (Lord), his History of Henry il. “and Miscel- 
laneous Works, neat calf, 5 vols. 4to....... 

Macartoey’s Embassy to China, by Staunton, 2 vols. 
4to. neat calf, with the atlas folio vol. half-bound.... 

N.B. The Plates which ought to have been 
inserted in the 4to. Text are wanting. 

Mitford's Greece, 5 vols. 4to. russia extra, fine Set .... 

» by Lord R dale (last 8vo, a 
1838), new, in cloth boards, 8 vols. ....++++ oe 
— --—_—, calf gilt, elegant, B vols... . 
Montagu (Lady ‘Mary y Wortley), her Letters and Works, 
ited by Lord Wharncliffe {fine Portraits), 1 
edition, new, cloth boards, published at 2/. 2s. 

Moore (Dr. John), his Works, complete, with 
&c. by Anderson, 7 vols. 8vo. calf extra 

Pamphieteer, complete, 29 vols. half-bound, very ne 

Polehampton’s Gallery of Nature and Art, Ist edition, 
100 Plates, 6 vols. 8vo. calf, half-extra .... 

Pope's Works, by Ruffhead, 6 vols. 4to. with Pope's 
Homer, li vols. original edition; in all 17 — 4to. 
neat calf, large print.. 

Porteus’s Works, by Hodgson, % ‘vois. dro. new, = 


eoeoeoeeeeesocsoeceeeeseeec 8S SO 





—— calf, halfextra,! je: 
Quarterly Rev: view, complete, 64 vols. haifealt. 
Robertson's complete Works (the 4to. edition) 

calf extra, leaves marbled, . — Set. 





ols. roy: 
yp Papers sere calf-extra, by 5 ee wah 





5s. 6d. yoo 


III 
Lady Jane Grey; an H istorical Romance. 
By the Author of « Royston, Gower,” “ Fair Rosamond,” &c. 
vols. 


IV. 
. Jack Ashore. 
y the Author of « Ratlia the Reefer,” « Outward Bound,” &c. 
H vols. (Just ready.) 
enry Co)burn, Publisher’ 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


s (Euvres Completes, with all th 
mental! stg 1782, &c.; 33 tomes, 12mo. calf gi 

Shakspere, with Notes of various Commentators, edit- 
ed by Manby Wood fonmorsee Engravings), 14 vols. 
calf, half-extra, marbled leav: 

Sharpe's Classics, with Drake's "Kissays, and. Burke's 
Maxims, 31 vols. calf, half-extra, leaves marbled, 
fine Engravings 

Smollett’s Wor! | 
scarce . 

Swift's Worl 

Apply to 7. ‘Brumby, B 


nf Moore, 8 vols. 8vo. neat calf, 








of —— Street. 





New Burlington Street, March 14. 


R. BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICA. 
TIONS. 


Eleven Years in Ceylon, 
Comprising Sketches of the Field Sports and Natural History of 
that Colony, zie an Account of its History and Antiquities, 
Major Forbes, 78th Highlanders. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. (In afew days.) 


Il. 
The Countess; a Novel. 
By Theodore 8. Fay, Es 


sq. 
Author of Merman Leslie,” &c. 3 vols. (Immediately.) 


Ill, 
MR. BAILLIE FRASER’S bs 
Travels in Koordistan and Mesopotamia. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Engravings. 

« Those who take an interest in Oriental scenes, and in the fol- 
lowers of ‘ the Prophet,’ will find in this work pictures of one and 
the other, at once — authentic, and, in many respects, 
novel,”— Morning Heral 


IV. 
Mr. Cooper's Path-Finder ; a Romance. 
3 vols. 
“The ~ mee of this romance is unflaggingly maintained.”— 
Atheneum 
see The P ¥ ¢ to be the most beautiful and 
natural of all Mr. C ph’ *s novels.”—Atlas 
«In this romance the passages of imininent dangers and hair- 
breadth escapes are of a breathless interest.”—Spectator. 


hénd 





Vv. 
The First Two Volumes of the complete edition of 
Horace Wal pole’s Letters 
Are now ready, price 14s. each, bound, embellished with Por- 
traits (engraved by Greatbach, frem the original Paintings at 
Strawberry Hill, &c.), of — 
Sir Robert Walpole 
Lady Walpole 
Gray (the Poet) Lady Suffolk 
George Montagu Sir Horace Mann 
Richard Bentley (the Virtuoso). 
#,° This edition will be comprised in Six Volumes. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher 1 in Ordinary ¢ to Her Majesty ° 


Lady Townshend 
Duke of Argyle 


EASONS of. ry OM EMBER of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND for being a REFORMER. 
By KOSS C. MANGLES, Esq 
_ Loudon: Longman, Orme, and + 0. 


Price 12s, 4th edition, 
N STRICTURE, PILES, and other 
DISEASES of the LOWER INTESTINE, 
Likewise, 
On Prolapsus, price 5s. 6d. 
By FREDERICK SALMON, F.R.CS. 
Surgeon to the Intirmary for Fistula, and other Diseases of the 
ctum, 38 Charterhouse Squa 
_Whisteken, Ave Maria Lane; and Wang, 6 a Old Broad Street. 


(\EORGE the FOURTH : and QUEEN 

CAROLIN E—the Secret History of their Marriage and 

its ae ——- with original Letters from George 111. and 

George 0 Ou een Caroline, Extracts from her Private Diary, 
&c. ¥ A ME LT ROPOLITAN for April. 

Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 
Agents—for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin ; for Scotland, 
Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 


Price 18+. 
NCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 
Vol. XX. Part I. 

Of the matter contained in the present half-volume, a propor- 
tion exceeding four-fifths is entirely new. Among the more pro- 
minent Articles may be mentioned Sea-Lights, by Alan Stev en- 

son, LL.B.; Seamanship, by Professor Rebiee, revised by Capt. 
Bacit Halil, R.N. &c.; Seceders, by Rev. James aylor ; 
Serpents, by James Wilson, F.R.S.E. M. “wes . &e. t Bhakspere, 
by the English Opium-Eater; Ship Building, by Augustin 
Creuze, Esq. of her Majesty's Dock parte = ee + Shooting, 
by the Author of the Oakleigh Shooting © 

The Publishers refer with confidence to the present Part, as a 
proof of the exertions which are made to secure the co-operation 
of the most distinguished writers in the several departments of 
Science and Literature. 

Besides the Engravings of Sea-Lights and Serpents, with four 
of those Wineireting Shi oauina the half-volume contains a 
double-sheet Map of Ireland, and Maps of the Eastern Isiands 
and of Persia. Saseat of the Articles are, et the same time, pro- 
fusely illustrated with Woodcuts, a mode of embellishment pecu- 
liarly fitted for scientific articles from its immediate proximity to 
the text. 

Adam and Charles Bieck, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.; Whitt and Co.; and Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
Lenten 


With F rontigplace ana Vignette, price Gs. c 
HE RELIGIOUS WARS of FRANCE, 
Reneeion 2 f emaAS II. to the Peace of Vervine. 


from the 
By JONATHAN DUNC 4 B.A. Author of “ Memoirs of the 
kes rofane Antiquity,” oqo 
ot J 








“In pte bare hea 
object has been, not to heap po Aece ane re on the past, bat vd 
warn Present and future generations to shun the vices of their 
prodesespens. —Preface. 

Joseph Rickerby, Sherbourne Lane, King William Street, City; 

and to be had of al! Booksellers. 


. Bvo, (to be had tely), price 21s, 
jf BMOLES st “ iON OE STATE 


‘ortress of S: 

By LEX ANDER ANDRY ANE, Fellow-Captive 
of Count Confalonieri. 

With an Appendix, by Maroncelli, oP Companion of Silvio 


Pellico. Ba... ted by Fortunato Pr: 


nders and Utley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 
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EDUCATIONAL MAPS. 


C. SMITH and SON having purchased the Plates and Copyright of the under-mentioned 
Maps, beg most respectfully to recommend them to the Public, and particularly to those Gentle- 
men intrusted with the Education of Youth, as eminently calculated to facilitate Geographical 
Knowledge. 


172 Strand. 


A Series of Maps for the Use of the National Schools of Ireland, also adapted for Geo- 
graphical Instruction in general, constructed under the Direction of the Commissioners, by the 
late SamUEL ARROWSMITH. 


The above Series exhibits the whole World, and consists of the following Maps, viz. :— 
Width. 
Feet. In. 

The World, on the Globular Projection, 6 

Europe .... - . 

Asia’. 2. 1 3 ee 

Africa 2. 2. 

America. . . . 

England . . 

Scotland be ce 

BOO iw. 6 ey 6 po 0 

Ancient and Scripture World . . . . . 

4 The Land of jaune 
Palestine, comprising | Holy and if Pucuiies 4 


Plan of Jerusalem 


Depth. 
Feet, In. 


by 3 6 
by 4 4 
by 4 4 
by 8. 
by 8 
by 8 
by 8 
by 8 
by 4 


Price in Sheets. Rollers. 
z. & d. - & 


» 


a 


ee 
DAAAAGAAAS 
escoecooocr 
eococeceoooeocsan 


7) 


by 


Also the following Maps, on the same Plan :— 


Orbis Veteribus Notus . . . . . . - . by 4 4 
Italia Antiqua, with Planof Rome .. . by 4 
Grecia Antiqua, with Plan of Athens . . . by 4 
Asia Minor Antiqua . . . by 2 
Terra Sancta, combining the by 4 


Old and New \ 
Testaments ...... . 

The Land of Canaan, prior to its Conquest by 
the Israelites . .... =... \ 

The Land of Promise after its Conquest by } 


: by 21 
2 by 2 10 
Palestine, or the Holy Land, in the Time of 
the New Testament .. . 
Plan of Jerusalem . . . 


210 
210 


by 


the Israelites. . . ‘ ° 
dis 3% 2 2 by 


2 
2 





DEDICATED, BY COMMAND, TO HER MAJESTY. 


Messrs. HODGSON and GRAVES, Her Majesty’s Printsellers and Publishers, have the 
honour to announce that they are preparing for Publication 


A MAGNIFICENT ENGRAVING FROM 


THE ROYAL CORONATION PICTURE. 
Painted by GEORGE HAYTER, Esq. Her Majesty’s Historical and Portrait Painter. 


*« The great historical picture of the Coronation of Her Majesty, painted by Mr. Hayter, left Buckingham Palace 
yesterday morning, with Her Majesty's d ioe permission to be engraved and exhibited, having received the highest 
admiration from fier Majesty, his Royal Highness Prince Albert, the royal family.”—Court Circular, Feb. 21, 1840. 


This grand Historical Picture will, by Her Majesty’s special permission, be privately exhibited during the ensui 
Week, in the hoseaer the Publishers. ADMISSION B TICKETS ONLY. . = 


Present price to Subscribers, Prints, 4/. 4%, Proofs, 8. 8s. Before Letters, 12. 122. 


Messrs. HODGSON and GRAVES have authority to announce that they will have the honour 
to publish an Engraving, upon the same grand scale as “‘ The Coronation,” from the very 
beautiful Picture of 


HER MAJESTY’S MARRIACE, 
’ BY COMMAND OF HER MAJESTY, 
Now Painting in Buckingham Palace, by GEORGE HAYTER, Esq. 
Present price to Subscribers, Prints, 4/. 4s. Proofs, 8/. 85. Before Letters, 12/. 12s. 


° 
In addition to the Portraits of Her Majesty the Queen and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, this interesti 
Picture will contain the Portraits of Her Maj the Queen Dowager, her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, an 
all the other Members of the Royal Family; his Royal Highness the Duke of Saxe Keowee and Prince Ernest of 
Saxe Coburg; the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the Bishops of London and Norwich, the Officers of State, 
the Peers and Peeresses, the lovely Bridesmaids, and all the Ladies of Her Majesty's Court ; together with 
other illustrious Personages, all of whom will honour Mr. Hayter with sittings for this grand Historical Picture. 


Subscribers’ Names received by Hodgson and Graves, Printsellers and Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and, 
by special Appointment, to his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 6 Pall Mall, Landon. 








——— 
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NEW WORKS, 
Printed for Longman, Orme, and Co. 


L 
DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, 
STATISTICAL, and HISTORICAL, of the various 
Countries, Places, and principal Natural Objects in the World, 
By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq. 
Part I. 8vo. with Map, price 5s. 
Part II. on April lst. 


Il. 
RAVELS in the WEST —CUBA;; with 
Notices of Porto Rico, &c. By D. Turnbull, Esq. Mem. 
ber of the Royal Patriotic and Economic Societies of Havana, 
8vo. with Map, 15s. cloth. 

«* Great intelligence, great practical information, infinite 
labour and pains-taking,a generally just view of matters in dis. 
cussion, and a very temperate and able mode of enforcing it, are 
the obvious characteristics of the work.”—Evaminer. 


Ill. 
HISTORY of PRICES, and of the State 
of the Circulation in 1838 and 1839; with Remarks on 
the Corn-Laws, and on some of the Alterations proposed in our 
Banking System. By Thomas Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. 8vo, 195 
cloth, lettered. 
%%* The above forms a Third Volume of Mr. Tooke's 
“ History of Prices.” 


IV. 
OITERINGS of TRAVEL. By N. P. 


Willis, Esq. Author of « ee by the Way,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 3ls. 6d. 

“Who that has read Mr. Willis’s * Pencillings,’ will not wel. 
come his reappearance in the world of literature? 'o say that 
he is a pleasant writer, is to say nothing to the purpose; he is a 
charming author—an author whose pa, are never dull, and 
with whom the reader is loath to part.”—Grant’s London Journal, 


Vv. 
ISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES: 


Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of striking 
Passages in English History and Poetry. 1 vol. medium 8ro. with 
numerous I!lustrations, 21s. cloth, lettered. 

** Of all the charming books William Howitt has conferred 
upon his generation, we are disposed to give the first place to the 
present, It is written with the enthusiasm of a poet and the 
knowledge of an antiquary.”—Monthly Chronicle. 


Vi. 
ARRYAT’S DIARY in AMERICA. 
6 vols. post Svo, Sl. 3s, 

*« Written in a racy, spirited, and right capital style, and can- 
not fail greatly to interest the clergy.”—Church Maguzine. 

«« The verisimilitude of the scenes and portraits he depicts is 
too palpable for doubt, and yan pre are too strong for denial. 
We admire his shrewdness, and thank him for his facts. Let 
us profit by both.” —Uniled Service Journal. 


VIL. 
ENRY of GUISE. By G. P. R. James, 


Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d, 
“ The best of Mr. James's recent historieal novels.”—Atheneum, 


VIII. 
AMES MONTGOMERY’S POEMS. 


8 vols. f.cap, 18s. cloth. 


IX. 
POPULAR LAW DICTIONARY. 


By T. E. Tomlins, Attorney-at-Law. 1 thick vol. 18. 
cloth. 





BY AUTHORITY. | 


Bs. 6d. 

DDENDA to the GENERAL REGU- 
LATIONS and ORDERS for the ARMY, from 1836 tv 

lusi Dated H Guard January, 1840. 


1839, i » ist 
London: W. Clowes and Sons, 1¢ Charing Cross. 








TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, UPHOLSTERERS, Xe. 


In 1 vol. 4to. 
TREATISE on the USE of the IM- 
PROVED PAPIER MACHE ORNAMENTS in IN- 
TERNAL DECORATIONS. 
By C. F. BIELEFELD. ss 
A panied inety quarto Plates, representing up- 
wards of Six Hundred Patterns, accurately, figured, of architec- 
tural and other ornaments; being part of a still larger collection 
of Enrichments in every style of design, exclusively manufactured 
in the improved Papier Maché, and sold by C. F. Bielefeld, No- 
15 Wellington Street North, near the English Opera House. 
The Treatise, with the Plates, price 2/. 2s. to be had of C. F. 
Bielefeld as above; and any plate or plates may be had separ 
ately, at 6d. per plate. : 

Hy Bielefeld’s improved Papier MAché is now patronised by 
most of the principal enaen and provincial architects, and has 
been adopted in some of the largest public and private building* 
in England, 
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